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ravel is a Reviving 
Industry 


The rise and fall of travel volume is a good 
barometer of the public state of mind. 

This year the increase in travel is more 
than seasonal. Thousands of people who had 
hesitated to take a longed-for trip or a needed 
vacation are catching the new spirit of the 
times and are now going places. And they are 
giving a profitable business to the banks 
because they are buying Travelers Cheques. 

The tellers who make these sales in- 
crease the income of their banks with each 
sale, without any increase in overhead. 





To their old customers, they render a 
With the new pur- 
chasers they establish by this same protection 


service of protection. 


the beginnings of a recurrent patronage for 
the bank. 
People will The 


industry, one of the largest in the country, is 


continue to. travel. 


definitely responding to the new spirit which 
the return of confidence is creating. 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises 
and tours planned and booked to any part of the world 
by the American Express Travel Service. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AND TRAVEL SERVICE 
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-LETTERS- 


More Publicity on Banking Needed 


Strs: I have read John Puelicher’s “SPEAK UP, Mr. 
Banker” and, as usual, he has banged the nail squarely on the 
head and driven it clear down into the wood. Whenever he under- 
takes to discuss a subject he just naturally knows what he is talk- 
ing about, and thus is able to convey to his readers a message that 
is worth while and packed full of facts. I am a steady reader of 
The Burroughs Clearing House. 





Frep W. ELtswortn, Vice-president, 
Hibernia National Bank, 


New Orleans, La. 


Coming! Something New on Service Charges 

Sirs: My secretary tells me that up to this writing I have 
received a total of 460 inquiries concerning the Metered Charge 
for Bank Service Plan, on which you carried an article by me in 
your April issue, The inquiries were from banks located in 
forty-two different states, as well as an inquiry from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Bergamo, Italy; Bridgeport, N. S.; Glasgow, 
Scotland and Toronto, Canada. 

I appreciate the compliment conveyed in your suggestion 
that I write another article for your magazine. I am just com- 
pleting the outline of a uniform plan of charges for the banks 
throughout the State of Missouri as Chairman of the Committee 
on Service Charges of the Missouri Bankers Association. 


Leo D. KeELty, Vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Co., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


A Comeback on Vault Ventilation 


Sins: In a recent number of Burroughs Magazine (of which I 
have been a regular reader) appeared a letter, under the above 
which recalls an improvised vault ventilation system 
installed by an up-to-date branch bank manager without the 
knowledge of his old-fashioned head office. Was the system good? 
It was perfect 

But, sad to relate, it cost much more than two sixty, for it 
came to pass that the small building was destroyed by fire and 
with it, naturally, all the books and other combustible contents of 
the vault. Even the steel safe lost a foot (the one in front of the 
vent in the wall) and suffered internal injuries from which it 
never recovered. The manager reporting the occurrence started 
off his telegram with “I hereby resign.” 


“A PIONEER” 
(Canada) 


Want Bankers’ Aid on United States 


Forestry Plan 


Sirs: I want to engage your interest in a very signific ant report 
that the Forest Service has lately prepared. It is entitled “A 
National Plan for American Forestry.” It is based on the most 
comprehensive survey yet made of the forestry situation in this 
country. It presents not only facts and conclusions drawn there- 
from, but also definite programs for concerted action on the part 
of Federal and State Governments and the private forest-land 
owners. It attempts to unite these programs into a planned, 
nation-wide advance upon objectives as definite as our present 
knowledge can make them. 


My hope is that after you have reviewed the report you may 
wish to comment upon it in The Burroughs Clearing House. Itis, 
of course, from our viewpoint urgently necessary to bring this plan 
before the segment of the public whose opinion will give effective 
support to immediate attempts to put it into effect. 

In this I hope you may wish to assist through the widely read 
columns of your journal. 


R. Y. Sruart, Forester, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A Yearbook of Railroad Information 


Sirs: It has occurred to us that the inclosed 1933 edition of 

A Yearbook of Railroad Information might be useful from time 

to time, as a ready reference for authoritative facts relating to the 

railroad industry. We shall be glad to furnish it to any of your 
sc upon request. 


J. M. FirzGeravp, Vice-chairman, 
Committee on Public Relations of the Eastern Railroads, 
143 Liberty Street, New York City 


Studies in Banking for Bank Directors 


Sirs: Iam very glad to say that I am one of the same opinion 
as Mr. L. D. King, vice-president and cashier of the Clarkston 
State Bank, Clarkston, Michigan. I really believe that The 
Burroughs Clearing House would be read by my board of directors 
if the same were sent to them. I inclose a list of their names and 
addresses. 


Harry T. GREENLEAF, Cashier, 
Industrial Bank, 
Elizabeth City, N. J. 
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IN STEP WITH 
CHANGING TIMES... 


(sonra United National Bank welcomes the 
opportunity to make its experience and facilities avail- 
able to correspondent banks who wish to meet with 
a central point of view the opportunities . . . or problems 


. of this central area in America’s industrial empire. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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- ages 10-minute Interviews 





Courtesy Successful Farming 


N early start out of Sioux City put us at the front 
door of the Morningside State Bank before banking 
hours. Some purposeful rapping on the glass quickly 

gained us admission to the office of John Scott, Jr., presi- 
dent. His bank is rather suburban than country, and its 
problems are more like those of a city bank than one in a 
farming community. 

“Our principal worry nowadays is how to make any 
return on our money,” declared Mr. Scott. “It has been 
hard enough to earn anything on our deposits for months. 
but now with the new prohibition of interest on demand 
deposits our correspondent banks have shut off even the 
liny return they were paying on our funds. The best 
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How they are making 
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by ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, Jr. 


source of profit for us at present is in insurance commissions. 
Also, we are making a substantial share of profits by mak- 
ing and selling first mortgage loans. We are taking only 
the conservative loans, about 30 per cent of the present 
value of suburban residence property. And we have no 
trouble in disposing of these to the bank’s customers. In 
fact, we are glad to keep them for the bank, but the demand 
is so brisk that they move out pretty rapidly. We are the 
only bank I know of that is making real estate loans, and 
in consequence we are getting a good business of this class.” 

The Morningside State Bank publishes its statement 
frequently and in detail, regardless of the infrequent calls 
of the state banking department. It heads its statement, 








Four 


““A Bank Statement That Any Man or 
Woman Can Understand.” At the 
bottom it states, ‘““Keeping our assets 
100 per cent liquid is our guaranty of 
deposits.” And a typical entry on the 
published statement is, “Real Estate 
we own $6,676.81. Lot on Sixth 
Avenue worth $1,800. We are carry- 
ing it at $1,271.26. House and lot 
at 5053 Morningside Avenue worth 
$5,000. We are carrying it at $2,802.- 
25. House and lot at 3419 Garretson 
Avenue worth $4,500. Weare carrying 
it at $2,603.30.” 

Mr. Scott is none too enthusiastic 
about the new federal banking laws, 
nor too sure of how they will work. 
He believes there is just about as good 
a chance that they will drive old mem- 
bers out of the Federal Reserve System 
as that they will drive new members 
into it. The one-half of 1 per cent 
assessment on deposits for the guar- 


anty looks huge in its relation to 
the bank’s normal expectation of net 
profits. 

Now a forty-mile drive south to 


Whiting, lowa, and a talk with James 
W. Beggs, conservator of the First 
National Bank of Whiting. The rise 
in security and commodity prices 
encourages Mr. Beggs materially. 
“Our bond account is steadily com- 
ing back to par,” he explains. “Just 
last week we sold two small blocks that 
had come back to the price we origi- 
nally paid for them, and if the present 
movement continues we shall soon 
find ourselves in excellent condition 
once more. The rise in corn prices is 
helping the farmers here. Lots of old 
corn is moving, and the farmers are 
using the money to pay up and to buy. 
As for the new banking laws passed by 
Congress, they are too comprehensive 
to understand just yet, even though I 
have been studying them considerably. 
\bout all we can do is to wait and see 
how they work out. Many bankers, 
we know, are opposed to the deposit 
guaranty law. But it will certainly 
restore confidence in the small banks 
for a while, and give them a breathing 
spell they are very much in need of.” 


EN miles further south is Onawa. 

H.G. Huntington is president of the 
Onawa State Bank. “Better grain 
prices are helping here,” says Mr. 
Huntington, “but at today’s price of 
35 cents cash paid here the farmer 
cannot make a profit. If and when 
corn gets to 50 cents in Onawa, our 
farmers should be able to do about as 
well as they did at 75 cents a few years 
back. They have learned a lot since 
the peak both about economizing in 
their farming operations and about 
living inexpensively —just as bankers 
have, and everybody else. Radical 
ideas among the farmers were never 
as strong in this district as in some 
other Iowa territories, and these are 


becoming milder right 
along. Of course the =z 
rise in prices accounts 
for part of this; there . 
never would have been 
any agitation for a holi- 
day if grain prices had 
remained at today’s 
levels. But even more aban 
important, it seems to » 
some of us, the farmers * 
are learning by experi- 
ence that the law of 
supply and demand is 
irresistible, and that the 
radical leaders who led 
them on to tampering 
with it were mistaken in 
their optimism.” 

Now we leave the 
concrete and take a 
broad, smooth gravel 
road to Mapleton, 
twenty-five miles north- 
east of Onawa. On the 
way we pass through 
the hamlet of Castana, 
just a wide place in the 
road. If Castana is a 
fair sample, Iowa is 
bulging with old corn 
being held for higher 
prices. Alongside the 
railroad tracks are corn- 
cribs certainly not more 
than a year or two old. 
Constructed as cheaply 
as possible, obviously 
for temporary use, they 
stretch great distances 
on both sides of the 
railroad. They are 
jammed to within two 
feet of the roof with 
fine, fat ears of lowa 
corn —how many thou- 
sands of bushels must 
be estimated by some- 
one more skilled in the 
art. Certainly this corn, 
if it belongs to the 
farmers, should pay off 
back taxes, back inter- 
est, and operating debts 
for all the farmers within several miles 
of the station. All that is needed is a 
continuing increase in price. In other 
years, such cribs on the farms would in 
late June contain only a few bushels to 
carry the stock through to the new 
crop. 

Fred H. Welch, vice-president of the 
First State Bank of Mapleton, feels 
that conditions are improving although 
the crop prospects for 1933 are not so 
good. There has been no rain to 
speak of at Mapleton since a heavy 

snow in the late spring. The small 
grains, especially the oats, are heading 
out too short in most cases to cut with 
a binder and many farmers are cutting 
them for hay. The pastures are also 
So far the 
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Many lowa farmers are stock feeders 


corn, except the late planting, has 
stood the drought exceptionally well, 
but unless there is a good rain soon, it 
will be seriously damaged. In this 
territory there is considerable of the 
1932 crop on hand. Banking condi- 
tions since March are steadily improv- 
ing, and if a good rain comes in time, 
they will improve still more for the 
farmers will then feel safe in selling 
their carried-over grain. 

At the Mapleton Trust and Savings 
Bank we first talk with C. I. Whiting, 
president. He and his uncle founded 
the bank in 1878 when the territory 
was getting its early settlers. “‘Most 
of the local farmers are in good shape, 
considering the times,” he believes. 
“The crop outlook has them worried, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


for the oats and small grain look hope- 
less, and while the corn is not yet in 
danger it will be unless a rain comes 
soon. At that, we are in pretty good 
shape. I just had a letter this morning 
from an agent of mine about some 
property I own up in South Dakota. 
He said everything is so dry that it 
looks like a complete failure of all 
crops, and there is an almost hopeless 
fifteen months ahead. We aren’t 
nearly in that shape. Our bank is in 
fine condition, and business activity 
has advanced sharply since the national 
banking holiday.” 

Back in the cages are C. G. Whiting, 
cashier, and N. W. Pike, vice-president. 
They are distinctly optimistic. “A 
number of signs strongly indicate that 
the underlying trend of business has 
been reversed and that a major im- 
provement of some duration has begun. 
The outlook is certainly for further 
business expansion and activity,” de- 
clares C. G. Whiting. 

At Danbury, Iowa, in time for 
luncheon and a short wait before the 
bank reopens for the afternoon. A 
reliable-looking thermometer on the 
shady side of the building shows 108°, 
but five minutes before one o’clock 
F. W. Kemp, cashier of the Farmers 
Savings Bank, appears and we enter 
with him. “We can’t kick too hard 
locally,’ he cheerfully tells us. “Our 
district is in comparatively good 
economic condition. Most of our 
farmers are primarily stock feeders 
rather than grain growers. Some of 
them have been pretty hard hit, but 
others have made at least a little 
money all the way through the depres- 
sion. For instance, take one man up 
the other side of town. He keeps a lot 
of feeders all the time, he sells his 
cattle when they are ready rather than 
worrying too much about the market 
price he will get. He sells practically 



























every month. He drives down to the 
stock yards at Sioux City with a load, 
and if the market on range steers is 
low he fills up his truck with a bunch 
for his return trip. But you may be 
sure when you see him coming in with 
some new feeders that the market is 
right. And he will shop all around the 
yards picking up a couple head here 
and three head there until he has what 
he wants at the right price. Only 
good buy interests him. Because he 
always buys right, and knows his job 
as a feeder, he makes money month 
after month. On the other hand, some 
farmers go to town to buy, and they 
buy even though the market is high. 
Then when they sell off that lot at a 
loss a few months later, they mutter 
about the depression.” 


TOW we backtrack over the gravel 
to Onawa,and seven miles down the 
concrete to Blencoe. B. H. Danforth 
is president of the Blencoe State Bank, 
which he founded in 1931 when the 
local bank closed. His deposits have 
risen from $140,000 to $150,000 in a 
few months. “In this district we are 
working around with rising prices to a 
better basis all the while,’’ Mr. Dan- 
forth declares. ‘“Taxes are being cut, 
which in the long run is most important 
of all because the tax burden was 
breaking the farmer’s back. We have 
taken a good-sized slice off every kind 
of tax we can control, and that is a 
great relief for everybody. Fore- 
closures hereabouts have not run into 
the high figures one reads about on the 
financial pages of the city newspapers. 
Chiefly they are on the poorer farm 
lands, at least in this district. Where 
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Five 
there is a good farm with a good 
farmer, the mortgage holder—and it 
makes little difference whether this is 
an insurance company, a bank, or an 
individual—will do almost anyth ng 
to help the farmer pull through. It is 
only where there appears no other 
possible solution that our farmers 
have been foreclosed out of. owner- 
ship.”? The talk was unusually inter- 
esting, but there came a telephone call, 
and this country banker had to leave 
to go over to the elevator to see about 
some documents on a big shipment of 
grain that the high prices were moving 
away. 

Now for a fast drive of more than 
forty miles to Missouri Valley, lowa. 
Anybody who thinks of Iowa as a 
flat expanse of waving cornfields should 
drive this highway that skirts the 
Missouri. High clay cliffs to the right 
all the way down, with highway crews 
cutting back those which during the 
past winter liked to slide down over 
the concrete. Vineyards covering 
many of the slopes, and cattle and 
sheep silhouetted on the hilltops in 


approved Swiss fashion. To the left 
cornfields and oatfields and other 


small grains, some of the small grains 
so badly burned that the farmers were 
mowing them for hay or in even more 
desperate cases grazing cattle and hogs 
right in the fields. 

To our surprise the curtains were 
drawn when we came to the First 
National Bank of Missouri Valley, but 
some persistent hammering brought 
to the door H. M. Silsby, assistant 


cashier, and a smiling welcome. ‘“‘We 
changed to city hours back last 


%° 


winter,” he explained. ‘“‘We figured 
they would be long enough to let folks 
draw out their money, and now that 


the trouble is over we've never 
changed back. Business is getting 


better here. 
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Billions are to be spent in public 
projects, such as that above showing 
the beginning of work on the new 
$32,000,000 Golden Gate bridge. The 


purpose is to increase employment 


YES of the world are fixed on 
the American industrial recovery 
program. 

In the United States it offers the 
hope for an early restoration of a 
reasonable degree of prosperity. 
Abroad as the writer found while in 
attendance at the world economic 
conference at London everyone is 
watching what they term the great 
American experiment. Almost nothing 
else, even domestic affairs of their own 
nations, is a subject of such absorbing 
interest. 

To a remarkable extent co-operation 
of the industries of the country have 
been obtained by President Roosevelt 


Ewing Galloway 


INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY 


by ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


and Brigadier-General Hugh S. John- 
son, administrator of the national 
industrial recovery act, NIRA for 
short. It has been essential to promote 
a wartime psychology to have a chance 
of success. This has proved possible in 
a greater measure than many supposed 
would be thecase. It’s true that many 
difficulties have been encountered in 
reaching agreements on fair competi- 
tion codes. Many have their doubts 
about the wisdom of the program. 
But it has been made unpopular to 
utter these doubts in public. There 
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The world watches 
as the experiment 
in planned economy 


takes definite form 


The 


Big Drive 


for 


has been a quite general disposition, 
even among those who do not entirely 
approve, to give the plan every 
opportunity to succeed. Business 
houses find it desirable to display a 
“Blue Eagle”’ as a sign of co-operation. 

Coupled with activities under other 
emergency measures such as the agri- 


cultural adjustment act, and_ the 
railroad co-ordinator act and_ the 


launching of a huge public works 
program, the gigantic effort being 
undertaken by the national recovery 
administration, known as NRA under 
the national industrial recovery act. 
represents a planned economy. It 
means the discarding of the laisse: 
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faire theory. ‘The life of the industrial 
recovery act extends for two years. 
Some of the other emergency acts are 
for one year or for indefinite periods. 
If successful there is little doubt that 
some of the measures of control will be 


made permanent and that the old 
order will not return. 
HIE objective as stated by the 


President is “‘to put people back to 
work —to let them buy more of the 
products of farms and factories and 
start our business at a living rate 
again.” Through what is described 
as a partnership between government 
and industry, hours of labor are being 
shortened, wages increased, more 
workers employed and prices stabilized. 
Creation of new purchasing power is 
a prime motive. More rapid increases 
in prices and in production than in 
purchasing power are viewed with 
alarm. Hence efforts have been 
centered on methods to provide a 
greater aggregate income for the people 
of the country so that the production 
may be absorbed. 

Washington has taken on a wartime 
atmosphere. A large organization has 
been built up by the national recovery 
administration. Men of high caliber 
have accepted posts in the organization 
at a financial sacrifice. The considera- 
tion of fair competition codes for 


several hundred different groups of 
industries has been a stupendous task. 
Hearings have been in progress day 





or more employment 


Associated Press Photo 
The blue eagle spreads its wings; and its cry is 





and night. Spokesmen for the various 
lines of business have flocked to 
Washington in droves. Despite the 
intense heat of the summer the work 
has moved forward at top speed. 

It has been the hope of General 
Johnson, the very 
able and forceful former 
army officer who is in 
command, to restore 
several million of the 
unemployed to jobs by 
an early date this fall. 
To accomplish this the 
fair competition codes 
have been made effective 
as rapidly as possible. 

The first industry to 
operate under a special 
code approved by 
General Johnson and by 
President Roosevelt was 


cotton textiles. Ship- 
building and woolen tex- 
tiles were the next. 
About a dozen other 


industries by early 
August or within less 
than two months from 
the enactment of the law 
were operating tempo- 
rarily on codes based on 
that of the cotton textile 
industry. Thousands of 
individual industrial 
plants and stores were 
working under the so- 
‘alled blanket code, of- 
ficially designated as the 
President’s re-employ- 
ment agreement, which 
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Associated Press Photo 

Members of the Civilian Conservation Corps go to 

work, in this case sawing foundations for a mess 
hall in Ranier National Park 


e ¢ 


was effective August Ist. Acceptance 
of this agreement was on a voluntary 
basis pending the approval of special 
codes for the different industries. 

Throughout the early stages of the 
movement the emphasis has been on 
voluntary co-operation. There are 
teeth in the act, such as the licensing 
provision, which can be resorted to if 
necessary. The authorities have 
believed it to be unnecessary to make 
elaborate plans for policing industry, 
feeling confident that complaints of 
non-compliance would promptly reach 
Washington whenever violations take 
place. 

The essence of the program is con- 
tained in the terms of the President’s 
re-employment agreement. Under this 
those who sign it agree during the 
period from August lst to December 
31st or to any earlier date of approval of 
a code of fair competition to follow 
specified rules with respect to employ- 
ment. 

These rules include the following: 

That after August 3lst no person 
under sixteen years of age shall be 
employed except that persons -between 
fourteen and sixteen may be employed 
(but not in manufacturing or mechan- 
ical industries) for not to exceed three 
hours per day in the daytime in such 
work as will not interfere with the 
hours of day school. 

That accounting, clerical, banking, 
office, service, or sales employees 
(except outside salesmen) in any store, 
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PUBLIC WORKS. Chicago gets a new general post 
office equipped with the latest conveniences for 


handling mail 





MUSCLE SHOALS. Government operation 
Muscle Shoals and the Tennessee Valley Project are 


other phases of the new plan 





TEXTILE WORKERS. The first industry to ‘operate 
under a special code approved by the administration 


was cotton textiles 





STEEL INDUSTRY. The steel code has provoked 
much comment, but the industry is hopeful 





office, department, estab- 
lishment or public utility 
or on any automotive or 
horse-drawn passenger, 
express, delivery or freight 
service or in any other place 
or manner shall not be 
worked more than forty 
hours in any one week. 

That, in order to prevent 
employers from avoiding 
the necessity of obtaining 
new help, they shall not 
reduce the hours of any 
store or service operation 
to below fifty-two hours in 
any one week unless such 
hours were less than that 
before July Ist. 

That factory and me- 
chanical workers or artisans 
shall not be worked more 
than a maximum week of 
thirty-five hours nor more 
than eight hours in any one 
day except that a maximum 
week of forty hours is per- 
mitted for any six weeks 
within the period from 
August Ist to December 
dist. 

That the above maximum 
hours shall not apply to 
employees in establishments 
employing not more than 
two persons in towns of less 
than 2,500 populations, 
which towns are not part 
of a larger trade area, nor 
to registered pharmacists 
or other professional per- 
sons employed in their pro- 
fession, nor to employees 
in a managerial or executive 
capacity receiving more 
than $35 per week, nor to 
employees on emergency 
maintenance and_ repair 
work, nor to very special 
cases where restrictions of 
hours of highly — skilled 
workers on continuous 
processes would unavoid- 
ably reduce production. In 
any such special case at 
least time and _ one-third 
shall be paid for hours 
worked in excess of over- 
time. 

That the compensation 
of any of the above men- 
tioned classes of employees 
shall not be less than $15 
per week in cities of over 
500,000 population or in 
the immediate trade area 
of such cities, nor less than 
$14.50 per week in cities 
between 250,000 and 500,- 
000, nor less than $14 per 
week in cities between 
2,500 and 250,000. 

That in towns of less 
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than 2,500 population all wages shall 
be increased by not less than 20 per 
cent, provided that this shall not re- 
quire wages in excess of $12 per week. 

That employees of the above men- 
tioned classes shall be paid not less 
than 40 cents per hour unless the 
hourly rate for the same class of work 
on July 15, 1929, was less than 40 cents 
per hour in which case they shall be 
paid not less than the rate on that date 
or in no event less than 30 cents 
per hour. 

That compensation for employment 
now in excess of the minimum wages 
thus established shall not be reduced, 
notwithstanding that the hours worked 
in such employment may be reduced. 

That no subterfuge shall be used to 
frustrate the spirit and intent of the 
agreement which is among other things 
to increase employment, to remove 
obstructions to commerce and_ to 
shorten hours and to raise wages for 
the shorter week to a living basis. 

That prices of merchandise shall not 
be increased over those prevailing on 
July lst by more than is made necessary 
by actual increases in production, 
replacement, or invoice costs of mer- 
chandise or by taxes or other costs 
resulting from action taken pursuant 
to the agricultural adjustment act; 
that in setting such price increases full 
weight shall be given to probable 
increases in sales volume and _ that 
profiteering shall not be indulged in at 
the expense of the consuming public. 

That establishments which also have 
signed the agreement shall be sup- 
ported and patronized. 


NE of the features of the cotton tex- 
tile code was the abolition of child 
labor, which had been used to a 
greater extent in this industry than in 
most others. This was hailed by the 
President as a great achievement. 
The cotton textile code provides a 
minimum wage of $12 in the south 
and $13 in the north, a forty-hour 
work week and an eighty-hour machine 
work week, provides for periodical 
statistical reports from all members of 
the Cotton Textile Institute bearing 
on wages, hours, production and 
consumption, sets up as a continuing 
planning and fair practice agency the 
cotton textile industry committee of 
all the affected trade associations to 
supervise the execution of the code 
and to carry out long range planning 
in the interest of the industry and the 
stabilization of employment, provides 
that the committee may tender its 
good offices to secure by mediation, 
modifications of existing contracts 
rendered burdensome by costs in- 
creased through the code, and makes 
mandatory certain rights of labor. 
General Johnson is one of three 
government representatives on the 
cotton textile industry committee 


(Continued on page 27) 
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[n support of the BANKING 
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HE definite code under which 
banking will be fitted into the 
National Recovery program has 
just now been announced. Bankers 





the country over are planning to do 
their part in the administration pro- 
gram. And for lack of more specific 
information, even before the banking 
code had been negotiated, most of us 
were busy fitting our operations into 
the major provisions of the general 
code which has been announced for all 
business and industry. Banks in our 
territory have been working on the 
definite assumption that in at least its 
three major respects they can, and 
should, plan to support the recovery 
program immediately by conforming 
with the three principal provisions of 
the general code. And they are setting 
their houses in order accordingly. 

The three major goals are concerned 
with: 

1. Minimum wage scale. 
Minimum working age. 


be 
3. Maximum hours of work. 





In neither big-city banks nor country 


banks should there be any major 
obstacles to meeting the minimum 
Wage scale. Every word that has 
reached our bank indicates prompt 


and enthusiastic plans to go all the 
Way in this respect. The scale varies, 
as anyone knows who has studied the 
code, according to the type of com- 
munity. For the big-city banks the 
minimum is $15 a week, in the country 
312. In our bank, and from all we 
tan learn the same is true in most 
banks, there are no real difficulties in 





WE DO OUR PART 


It may well develop that re- 
employment in banks will 
not only help speed up the 
recovery of the nation as a 
whole but will bring profits 
from an improved business 
condition 





meeting this requirement. It will mean 
in our bank a payroll increase of about 
2 per cent—which is of minor impor- 
tance to the bank, and cheerfully 
yielded for the good it may do in 
raising by this mite the general pur- 
chasing power of the community. A 
small percentage of the very youngest 
employees constitutes the single class 
of our personnel affected in this 
respect, and the salaries of this group 
have been only slightly below the new 
minimum. Since the smaller the bank 
the smaller the proportion of pages, 
messengers, and the like, it seems 
probable that the minimum wage 
provision of the code will be of little 
consequence to the banks. What it 
costs them will be cheerfully spent for 
the good it may contribute. 

Likewise with the minimum working 
age. It seems probable that this por- 
tion of the code will have the least 
effect on banking of any of the pro- 
visions. Employees under sixteen 
years old have always been few in 
banks. When hired, such youngsters 
are invariably beginners taken on for 
the insignificant jobs. With openings 
as scarce as they have been for three 


years, and labor turnover in con- 
sequence practically extinct, the 
youngsters most recently hired by 


most banks have attained a good deal 
of age. At the moment, and for some 
months past, we have had in our entire 
force not one employee under sixteen. 
For example, we always hired page 
girls at fifteen and kept them on the 
job for two years, until they were 


ClODE 


Meeting the new problems of 
working hours and wage scales 


by R. H. BRUNKHORST 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


ready to take on clerical and machine 
jobs further up the line. But with no 
clerks leaving, we have had no vacan- 
cies to which to promote our pages. 
And in consequence we have page girls 
who have been on the job for several 
years, many of them for four years. 
And these girls have already attained 
the ripe old age—for pages—of 
nineteen years. 

Since the same general situation 
prevails in most banks, the minimum 
age provisions of the industrial code 
offer banking little opportunity to 
help the general level of employment 
in our communities. Likewise it 
presents no immediate problems to the 
banks. But it holds out promise of 
complications in years to come. As 
has been explained in this magazine 
previously, we have used our page 
girls as the recruiting and training 
depot for our female clerical staff. A 
major strength of the plan has been 
in the dual advantages that by the 
age when a girl can make a good clerk 
she knows our bank from sub-base- 
ment to top floor, and that by getting 
her thus trained at an early age we 
gel the benefit of her services for more 
years than is usual before marriage. 
If we are to be forever debarred from 
hiring youngsters of what has been 


considered continuation school age. 
our whole page and junior clerk 


program will need revision — which will 
be cheerfully given if it helps the 
national program. 


F minimum wages, and minimum 

wages offer only minor opportunity 
for the banks to assist the recovery 
program (and consequently offer slight 
difficulties to the bank operating 
executive who must fit his individual 
task to the general provisions of the 
code) the rule about maximum working 


(Continued on page 2s) 
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Huge Government Refunding and 
Financing Program Approaches 


Treasury financing operations in August indicated that 
it is feasible to venture upon the long deferred refunding of 
some of the outstanding government securities through 
the issuance of bonds. 

For the first time in two years the Treasury put out 
an issue of bonds, by which is meant securities with 
maturities of more than five years as distinguished from 
the ninety-day Treasury bills, the certificates of indebted- 
ness maturing in from six months to two years, and the 
two to five year Treasury notes. 

A $500,000,000 issue of eight year 314 per cent bonds 
was oversubscribed by six times. Heretofore Treasury 
officials have feared that long term issues might require a 
somewhat higher interest rate. The outstanding short 
term debt has become unduly large and it is highly desir- 
able that a considerable part of it should be converted 
into longer term securities. Then there is $8,000,000,000 
of First and Fourth Liberty Loan bonds, which are 
callable on the next interest date in October. Interest 
rates on these bonds range from 3% to 44% per cent, more 
than two-thirds of the total being at the higher rate. 

The immediate needs of the Treasury are so tremendous 
that it is unlikely that anything more than a gradual 
refunding of the wartime bonds will be undertaken in the 
near future. The borrowings in prospect include more 
than $3,000,000,000 for the public works program, about 
$1,000,000,000 for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion, such part of the $2,000,000,000 for farm mortgage 
refinancing and $2,000,000,000 for home loans that is on 
a cash rather than an exchange basis, and also more than 
$3,000,000,000 for refinancing the present short term debt 
maturing within the next year. 


The Public Debt and Prospects 
for Balancing the Budget 


Just how the administration expects to balance the 
budget in the face of huge borrowings might seem mystify- 
ing. Under the new method of making up the daily 
Treasury statements ordinary expenditures are segregated 
from emergency expenditures. If the former do not 


exceed ordinary revenues from taxation, customs and 
miscellaneous sources the budget is considered balanced. 
The emergency expenditures are charged up to public 
debt operations. 

The public debt is well above the twenty-two billion 
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mark and seems certain to reach the wartime peak of 


twenty-six billions. Before the depression began it was 
down to sixteen billions. The theory is that the govern- 
ment will be reimbursed for a considerable part of the 
emergency expenditures such as for loans through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and other agencies. 
The Treasury will be loaded up with frozen assets repre- 
senting various kinds of loans. The liquidation process 
will be exceedingly slow. 

The budget has not been quite balanced even on the 
ordinary expenditures thus far in the new fiscal year. It 
will be difficult to avoid a deficit of several hundred 
millions unless income tax revenues increase substantially 
on 1933 earnings. 


Emergency Agencies Give New 
Hope to Government Employees 


Government employees over whom the executioner’s 
axe has been hanging for many months are breathing 
somewhat more easily. President Roosevelt has found it 
desirable to postpone the effective date of the reorganiza- 
tion, transfer or abolishment of a number of government 
bureaus and agencies until the end of the year or longer. 
Many of those who have lost their old jobs have obtained 
employment in the new emergency agencies. 

There are no less than ten emergency agencies in 
operation, all of them with new employees. These include 
the national industrial recovery administration, the 
agricultural adjustment administration, the emergency 
public works administration, the office of the federal 
co-ordinator of transportation, the federal farm credit 
administration, the home owners’ loan corporation under 
the federal home loan bank board, the federal emergency 
relief administration, the civilian conservation corps, the 
Tennessee valley authority, and the reorganized recon- 
struction finance corporation. 

Under the circumstances it will be impossible to make 
any net saving in salaries to government employees. The 
saving in veterans’ allowances also has been whittled down 
considerably from the $400,000,000 or more originally 
contemplated by the President. 


Projects Approved in Three-Billion- 
Dollar Public Works Program 


The emergency public works program is moving ahead 
rapidly under Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
federal administrator of public works. The authorization 
of $3,300,000,000 for public works was a part of the 
industrial recovery act which became law on June 16th. 

Within two months after the law was placed on the 
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statute books about $1,000,000,000 had been allotted. 
This includes $400,000,000 for highway construction and 
$238,000,000 for naval construction. 

Projects approved include the Grand Coulee Dam in 
the Columbia River and the Casper-Alcova reclamation 
scheme in Wyoming. Both of these have long been 
agitated and have been vigorously opposed by agricultural 
groups which have believed it unwise to reclaim more 
land when there is a surplus of farm land already. The 
administration has announced its intention to remove an 
equal amount of submarginal land from cultivation to 
match the new land which is brought into cultivation. 

The public works program is relied upon to provide 
employment for a large number of the idle. 


Inflation and Monetary Policy 
Unsettled as Gold Stocks Increase 


The administration’s monetary plans remain some- 
what indefinite pending developments in the industrial 
recovery program. It is the declared intention to provide 
a dollar which will have a stable purchasing power with 
respect to commodities. Whether the President will take 
advantage of powers given him under the Thomas inflation 
amendment to the farm act remains to be seen. In the 
meantime the dollar has been allowed to fluctuate in 
foreign exchanges around a point which represents a 
depreciation of from 25 to 30 per cent from its former 
gold dollar. Under the Thomas amendment the President 
may reduce the gold content of the dollar by not to 
exceed 50 per cent. 

Gold monetary stocks are steadily increasing, not 
being available for use except for the settlement of inter- 
national trade balances. Eventually it is assumed that a 
new basis for the gold dollar will be established, possibly 
under a plan by which its value would fluctuate constantly 
so that its purchasing power may remain substantially the 
same. Under such conditions there would be no circulation 
of gold coin and redemption of paper notes would be in 
gold bars. 

Thus far the administration has not resorted to infla- 
tion. The intention is to refrain from it as long as possible. 
The threat of inflation was as potent as actual inflation in 
connection with the advance of commodity prices. 

Whether there will be actual currency inflation depends 
upon the success of the industrial recovery and farm 
programs and the ability to market government securities. 
If purchasing power fails to keep pace with production 
there will be an increased pressure upon the administration 
to try inflation of the currency. If it becomes difficult to 
borrow money without paying higher interest rates the 
Treasury may sell its securities direct to the Federal 
Reserve banks as authorized by the Thomas amendment 
or the public works program might be financed by issuance 
of Treasury non-interest bearing circulating notes, also 
authorized by the Thomas amendment. 


Regulating Harvests of Cotton, 
Wheat, Corn and Tobacco 


The agricultural adjustment administration has pro- 
cured a regulated harvest of cotton and cigar tobacco for 
this year and has mapped its program for a regulated 
harvest of wheat for next season. Plans for similar action 
for corn and hogs have been in the making. 

The government printing office has turned out 1,500,- 
000 applications for wheat adjustment contracts. In the 
contract farmers are offered cash adjustment payments of 
not less than 28 cents a bushel for 1933 on an allotment 
of 54 per cent of their adjusted average past production, 
of which 20 cents will be paid this fall and the remainder 
hext spring when they prove that they have complied 
With the acreage reduction for 1934 required by the 


Eleven 


authorities. Most of the contracts are expected to be 
signed by September 15th. 

Under the decentralized plan county allotment com- 
mittees of three members each, chosen by and from county 
wheat production control associations and in co-operation 
with community committees must determine each farm 
allotment. Totals are to be adjusted to coincide with the 
total county allotments. 

Under the terms of the contract land taken out of cul- 
tivation in the reduction of acreage must be representative 
of the farm and shall not include waste, gullied or eroded 
land. Land taken out of production may not be used to 
produce any nationally purchased agricultural product 
for sale, but may be summer fallowed, planted to soil- 
improving or erosion-preventing crops, to food crops for 
home consumption of the farm, or to feed crops for the 
production of live stock or live stock products for home 
consumption on the farms. 

If the current average farm price of wheat for the 
1934 crop year is below the parity figure, adjustment pay- 
ments will be made. The first, approximately two-thirds, 
will be made between July 1 and September 15, 1934, 
and the second after a date when no more wheat can be 
seeded in that locality to produce a crop for 1935. 

It is expected that about $150,000,000 will be dis- 
tributed to wheat farmers this fall. 


Secretary of State Hull Expects 
Economic Conference to Reconvene 


While Secretary of State Cordell Hull upon his return 
from London asserted that the world economic conference 
is not dead and that it will reconvene to do much useful 
work there are few persons who participated in its sessions 
who hold such an optimistic opinion. 

Secretary Hull believes that the bureau of the con- 
ference, which is equivalent to an executive committee, or 
the steering committee, and which includes officers of the 
conference and heads of commissions, will meet this fall 
to plan for further activities. Even if they do there is no 
likelihood that it will be possible to convene the full 
conference before next spring or a year hence, if at all. 

Prospects for such a conference in the future would 
have been much better if no attempt had been made to 
convene a meeting this summer. Animosities developed 
have made co-operation increasingly difficult. The 
collapse had the effect of stimulating the movement for 
empire development among the dominions of Great Britain. 


London Silver Agreement Must Be 
Ratified by Eight Countries 


There is a divergence of opinion as to the value of the 
silver agreement reached during the world conference. 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada, member of the American 
delegation and prime mover in seeking stabilization of 
silver prices, believes it will be helpful both to improve 
prices and to increase purchases of American goods in the 
Orient. As against this view some authorities regard it 
merely as for the benefit of silver producers and doubt the 
desirability of boosting the price of silver except as part 
of a general rise in commodity values. 

The agreement, which must be ratified by eight 
countries, restricts the placing of silver on the market by 
India, China and Spain as holders of large stocks or users 
and provides for the absorption in monetary systems of an 
aggregate of 35,000,000 ounces of silver annually for four 
years by the principal producing countries, the United 
States, Mexico, Canada, Peru and Australia. It means 
that Congress is expected to enact legislation to authorize 
regular purchases of silver with silver certificates. Legisla- 
tion of this kind was opposed by Treasury officials through- 
out the Mellon and Mills regimes. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The New Deal on 


RossBerY INSURANCE 


An authoritative discussion of rates 
and requirements under the new plan 


by L. A. SAWYER 


Manager, Burglary Department, National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, New York City 


HE new deal has now been 
applied to bank robbery insur- 
ance, which form protects the 
banker against losses caused by the 
holdup man. This is a new deal for 
the bankers, the insurance 
companies, and the bandits. 

Thugs recently “‘stuck up” 
a bank in a small Illinois town 
and took $1,202.50 in cash 
which was in the counter cash 
drawers. In a _ time-locked 
safe was $3,387.54 and the 
bandits declined the invita- 
lion to wait until the time 
lock ran down, for speed is 
the essence of the average 
holdup job. 

In a somewhat larger town 
in Texas a bank was held up 
and $6,744.19 of counter 
cash was taken. In a time- 
locked safe was $15,850 more 
and although the bandits 
cursed roundly, they sped 
away with actually only a 
small part of the cash which 
the bank had on hand. 

In these two cases careful 
bankers had prevented the 
loss of thousands of dollars — 
and at what cost? Nothing 
except the exercise of caution, 
because the regular night 
time locks were used. Co- 
operation on the part of 
bankers with the insurance 
companies and law enforcing 
bodies, will accomplish great 
good. 

Here apparently is a good 
idea, for years overlooked, 
protecting money against the day- 
time holdup man in the same way 
that money for years has been pro- 
tected against the night holdup man, 
with the time lock. The bankers will 
readily recall the kidnapings of years 
past when they were compelled to go 
to the bank and open the vault for tne 
bandits. The time lock put an end to 


this for the underworld soon learned 
that money was out of the banker’s 
control until the time lock was released. 
True there is still an occasional kindap 
job but all hands wait on the time 











The time lock protects money 

against the daytime holdup man 

in the same way that money for 

years has been protected against 
the night holdup man 


° 


lock and this wait is relished least of 
all by the bandits. 


So, effective July 15, 1933, the 


insurance companies placed in effect 
a bank robbery preventive plan, which 
is applicable in the states of Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee 
and Wisconsin. 

The plan requires each bank to keep 
85 per cent of its insured money in a 
safe, vault or similar receptacle locked 
by a time lock. Of course it 
is necessary in the regular 
course of business to open 
this time-locked receptacle 
and at such times it is re- 
quired that two employees or 
guards with loaded firearms 
be stationed at each unlocked 
entrance door to the bank or 
that these doors be locked. 
Because only banks in towns 
of less than 25,000 population 
and those in larger towns 
having a working force of less 
than five persons are al- 
fected by the new plan, this 
provision is very reasonable. 
Such banks have only one or 
two entrance doors and it is 
an easy matter to lock one ol 
them and station two armed 
employees at the other. Busi- 
ness need not be interrupted 
and extra employees need 
not be hired. Care can be 
exercised that strangers are 
not in the bank when the 
time lock is released. 


HEN money is unexpect- 

edly received, it is re- 
quired that it be placed in a 
combination locked receptacle 
within fifteen minutes and at 
the earliest opportunity in 
the time-locked receptacle. 
Nothing very difficult or 
complicated about this. Simply mak- 
ing use of equipment which the 
banker already has. 

The plan is made effective by endors- 
ing bank robbery insurance policies 
as follows: 

“It is hereby agreed that the Company's 
liability for loss of money as insured under 
Paragraph II of the Policy of which this 
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For the protection of funds in the teller’s cage: 1. Bullet-proof wire mesh covering. 


2. Steel panel sides. 


3. Bullet-proof glass. 


4. Tear gas releases. 


5 and 6. Teller’s safety locker 


endorsement forms a part is limited to 


- Ree ange ONAN of the amount of insurance 
applicable under said Paragraph II as 
specified in Section (i) of Condition R of 


said Policy, if loss thereof is occasioned by 
robbery as defined in the Policy, when such 
property is located within the Assured’s 
premises but not within a vault, safe, chest, 
or similar receptacle, locked by time lock 
at the beginning of such robbery, provided 


that the foregoing limitation shall not 
apply to such a loss: 
“(a) occurring at any time when at 


least two employees or guards equipped 
with loaded firearms are stationed at each 
unlocked entrance door to the premises; 
“(b) of money unexpectedly received if 
placed within a vault, safe, chest, or similar 
receptacle, locked by combination lock not 
later than fifteen minutes subsequent to 
the receipt thereof and which money at the 
lirst opportunity shall be placed under the 
protection of a time lock or protected as 


required by subdivision (a) of this endorse- 
ment.” 

There will be cases where it is 
necessary to have more money on the 
counter than the 15 per cent limit 
permits. In such cases the limit may 
be increased for an additional premium 
of 100 percent. This additional charge 
had to be substantial or else most 
policies would be so extended and the 
whole plan defeated. 

Banks which are equipped with a 
robbery tear gas system, bandit resist- 
ing inclosure or bandit barrier are 
exempted from the plan _ because 
already these banks have done their 
part in attempting to reduce losses. 
Also policies written as excess insurance 
over blanket bonds or all risk policies 
and those with a $10,000 deductible 
provision were exempted as there is 
no liability under these policies unless 
the loss is very substantial. 
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The twenty-three states named were 
selected because during the past five 
years they accounted for 84 per cent 
of all the bank robbery losses of the 
country. Just why these states should 
be such a paradise for the holdup man 
is open for discussion. 

And why was it necessary to adopt 
such a plan? The reason is well known 
to bankers. For years bank robbery 
insurance has been unprofitable for 
insurance companies—but not for 
bankers. A certain percentage of 
insurance premiums are designed to 
pay the losses. When the _ losses 
increase above this percentage, rates 
are increased; when they decrease 
below this percentage, rates are de- 
creased. In other words the losses 
directly affect the insurance rates. It 
is purely a matter of business. 


[DESPITE the impressive decline in 

the number of banks in the past few 
years, the losses have been steadily 
increasing. Rate discounts have been 
allowed for various devices so as to 
encourage their use. There is the tear 
gas system which electrically dis- 
charges clouds of non-toxic gas sup- 
posed to blind the bandits temporarily, 
the bandit resisting inclosure which 
surrounds the working quarters with 
a partition of bullet resisting glass and 
steel; and the bandit barrier which 
combines the inclosure with a semi- 
automatic alarm system. Yet banks 
generally remain unprotected. Unless 
all banks are protected, good results 
will not be obtained for the bandits 
simply attack the unprotected ones. 
It is a question of locking the front 
door and leaving the rear door open. 
For this reason the new plan was 
applied to all banks with the few 
exceptions noted above. 

It has been necessary to increase 
the bank robbery insurance rates for 
these states several times in the last 
few years. The bankers through their 
various associations objected strenu- 
ously to each increase but the statisti- 
cal experience told the story each time. 

The American Bankers Association 
for years has been preaching protection 
to the banks of the country. The State 
Bankers Associations have been doing 
the same thing. The _ experience 
showed that the banks had not profited 
by this teaching so far as robberies are 
concerned. 

Now the losses have reached such a 
staggering total that the companies 
had to take immediate action in one 
of three ways. First, increase rates. 
This would help some but in the past 
it has been almost impossible to keep 
rates in step with the rapidly changing 
conditions. Something better was 
sought. Secondly, the companies could 
cease to write this form of insurance in 
the bad states. The banks need this 
insurance and this step was reserved 


(Continued on page 23) 
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P AHE savings banks of the country 
are confronted with the liquida- 
tion of a large proportion of their 

real estate mortgage loans. These 

loans must be liquidated because sav- 
ings depositors have been steadily 
draining their money out of the banks. 

This drainage began some five years 

ago and was at first caused by unem- 

ployed depositors requiring their re- 
serves for actual living expenses. Later, 
in 1932 and early in 1933 the hysterical 
runs that developed drained immense 
totals from the savings banks and 
caused their sacrifice in a declining 
market of practically all first line 
reserves. The bank moratorium solved 
the problem for the moment; but 
bankers knew that for some time to 
come they were going to have to pay 
oul more savings accounts. Today 
the draft of savings accounts is still 
slowly downward due to unemploy- 
ment and some to general uneasiness 
in its latent form. 

Proportionately only small sums are 


being deposited back in the banks 
because of three active influences. 
First, the attractiveness of Postal 


Savings, which has now been lessened 
somewhat by the Glass-Steagall Act. 
Second, lack of any surplus funds to 


THE BURROUGHS 


Plan for Liquidating 
MortTGAGE Loans 


Three classes of debtors 
and how to deal with them 


by DONALD B. SMITH 


Secretary-Treasurer, First Trust and Savings Bank, Mishawaka, Indiana 


deposit. Third, a deep-seated uneasi- 
ness toward banks in general. 

The Glass-Steagall Act may do a 
little to help the banks as a result of 
the sixty-day clause on Postal Savings 
and by restoring confidence through the 
guaranty feature. But for former 
depositors who now have nothing to 
deposit there is no remedy until steady 
employment has increased their pay 
envelopes to the point where they feel 
justified in beginning to lay aside a 
few dollars. 

All in all, it would seem that about 
the best savings banks can expect for 
the next few years is an even break 
with possibilities of a slow increase in 
deposits after that time —if everything 
goes well. It has been, up to now, 
considered good banking to invest time 


deposits in high class real estate loans. 
At least state banking departments 
were satisfied that it was; and con- 
servative insurance companies solicited 
good real estate loans as late as 1930, 
for their surplus funds. The banks 
which were careful in their appraisals 
and made amortizing loans that helped 
build up their communities were not, 
and should not even now be criticized 
for a program that has proven some- 
what disastrous. No one could foresee 
our present condition. But now banks 
with savings account funds invested in 
real estate loans must liquidate these 
loans to meet the demands of 
depositors. 

Just how to do this at a time when 
real estate has depreciated 50 per 
cent in value, when there is no 

market, and when the mort- 





Name_.JOhn & Katherine Brown 
Original Amount of Mortgage $ 2500 
Interest in Default: Date... 


Principal in Default: Date..Various dates 


Address of Property 


DELINQUENT MORTGAGE INSPECTION 


315_E. Rogers 
Present Amount $> 2500. 


Amount §. none 


Amount $ 91.74 Taxes & Insurance Added. 


gagor either is unable or 
unwilling to pay, is some- 
thing for bankers to sit up 
nights and think about. 

In dealing with the mort- 
gagor the banks usually find 
three general classifications 
in the attitude of the debtor. 

1. Those who cannot pay 
anything on the principal. 





Appraised Value: 


Ground ¢...600 
Improvements $ 4000 
Total ¢ 4600 
Assessed Value: 
Ground s_..500 
Improvements | $ 2300 
Total ¢_ 2800 
Remarks...... 


File No......B.161 





Number of rooms....... Five... 
Frame or brick.......... £Pame 
Condition good 


Occupied by tenant or owner?....... Owner 
Occupied or vacant? 


Where is owner employed?..... 


Will sign note to pay $20 per month. If he does not come... 
in by March 3ist go after him again - 


3-31-31 | 
Interviewed. S726"S2 0. By 


Inspected 


Woolen Cow 0. 


earns $20 per week si a 


By Ke Sade... 
 FeBeDe....... 


2. Those who can pay a 
little if properly urged. 

3. Those who could, but 
will not pay. 

Bankers should learn to 
classify the debtor into one 


« 


An inspection of the property 
is made as soon as the mort- 
gage maker becomes delin- 
quent, either on interest or 
principal payments, and the 
results are recorded on the 
‘‘Delinquent Mortgage Inspec- 
tion’? form. This form is the 








backbone of the plan 
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of the above groups and deal with him 
accordingly. 

Right at this point it would seem 
well to discuss the attitude of banks 
towards their mortgagors. Under 
present conditions it is certain that 
there can be no mass treatment of slow 
mortgages. Every borrower requires 
individual treatment. The bank that 
depends upon past due notices alone 
to bring in interest or principal pay- 
ments is almost criminally negligent. 
The bank that makes one or two 
personal calls and takes the first excuse 
for non-payment that the borrower 
offers is not doing its duty. It is not 
enough to know that apparently the 
loan is at a standstill and that the 
mortgagor cannot meet his obligations. 
There are five leading questions, the 
answers to which will enable a bank to 
decide definitely what its program 
should be in dealing with a delinquent 
mortgagor. 

1. Did he come in when interest or 
principal was first due or was it 
necessary to go after him? 

2. What is his general attitude 
towards the obligation? Is he anxious 
to meet it or indifferent? 

3. Is he employed and if so will he 
pay a little on the principal at weekly 
or monthly intervals? 

4. Will he work on his own house or 
some other property which is owned by 
or under mortgage to the bank? 

o. Has the property been kept in 
good repair and are the surrounding 
premises clean? 

The answers to the above questions 
will give the bank an accurate picture 
of the attitude of the borrower towards 
the loan and therefore determine 
definitely the policy that the bank can 
adopt in dealing with him. 

Assume that the answers to the 
above questions are as follows: 

Reply to question 1: Did not 
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respond to notice of payment and it 
was necessary to go to the home for an 
interview. 

Reply to question 2: Says he cannot 
pay and intimates that bank should 
wait in view of general conditions. 

Reply to question 3: Is employed 
part time at $10.00 a week but says he 
needs it all. (What rent would he pay 
if he had to deal with a landlord?) 

Reply to question 4: Decidedly will 
not work for the bank on part time. 

Reply to question 5: Property is 
run down and is being used by two 
families, as the mortgagor has moved 
his brother and family in with him. 

Conclusion: The mortgagor has lost 
his desire to pay the mortgage and he 
is waiting for the bank to evict him. 
He is injuring the property by lack of 
care and allowing his relatives to use 
the dwelling also. It will be necessary 
to take the house away from him and 


This ledger card shows what has been accomplished on a mortgage loan 


that threatened to become frozen 





Name John & Katherine Brown 


Aopress 515 E. Rogers 


Z >) 








INSURANCE AND TAXES ADVANCED 











DATE BALANCE 

TX 2419 MAR 6'30 24.1 oem 
INS 2800 JUN 6130 5 2.1 gam 
TX 2419 MAR 10 ‘31 76.3 88M 
15.36 APR 30 '31 91.7 45a 

20.00 | APR 3031 71.7 4a 

20.00 | MAY 28°31 51.7 45a 

20.00 | vuNn 2531 31.7 4om 

10.00 | vu 27°31 21.7 48u 

10.00 | auc 2431 11.7 400 

11.74 | ser 29°31 O Osa 








PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 





DATE 




















JUN 6 '25 00.0 Osa 

826 | sEP 29'31 91.7 40m 
15.00 | oct 30'1 76.7 48H 
15.00 | vec 37°31 61.7 4m 
20.00 | vAN 5:32 41.7 40 
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Bank of Mishawaka, Indiana, the sum of 


ADDRESSES: 





aaa ihn AUXILIARY NOTE $. 
FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Mishawaka, Indiana,._.. . PL, Wid 
For value received, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of the First Trust and Savings 


at the First Trust and Savings Bank of Mishawaka, Indiana, 
in the following sums and on the dates specified: 


DOLLARS 


SIGNATURES: 








While the ‘‘Auxiliary Note’’ has no asset standing, it does obtain from the 
mortgagor a reaffirmation of his intention to pay and puts him on his honor 
to meet his obligation 


the sooner this is done the more of the 
loan value will remain in the property. 

Another set of answers might show 
this situation: 

Reply to question 1: Came in on 
date interest was due and made partial 
payment on interest, but was not able 
to meet principal payment. 

Reply to question 2: Offers to pay 
$1.00 a week on the principal, pending 
more wages. 

Reply to question 3: 
part time. 

Reply to question 4: Can and will 
do small carpentering jobs on any 
property belonging to the bank for 
credit on his interest. 

Reply to question 5: Property needs 
paint but is well kept. Surroundings 
kept neat and show a desire on the part 
of the mortgagor to retain his self- 
respect. 

Conclusion: He will pay when able. 
It would seem advisable to extend the 
lodn, but keep him under observation 
by having him first sign an auxiliary 
note to pay on either interest or 
principal weekly. The note mentioned 
above is nol intended to become a part 
of the bank’s assels and in no way 
conslilules a payment of interest. It 
is simply an added urge to the 
debtor. 


Is employed 


LLUSTRATING the peculiar atti- 
tude that merits a mental jolt we 
submit the following: 
In 1925 we loaned 
S900 to complete 
littke home which 
$9,000 to build. We gave’ them 
three years to pay it back in and 
because it was only a small loan we 
did not insist that they pay anything 


the 
their 
had 


Joneses 
very neat 
cost them 


in the interval between the lime the 
loan was made and the three-year 
maturity date. When the loan fell 
due three years later the Joneses had 
kept up their interest and had paid 
nothing on the principal. Urged on 
by promises of a radical reduction at 
the next maturity period we renewed 
the loan for a period of two years. 
Again the bank received interest but 
no money on the principal. So we 
extended the loan for another two 
years with a warning to have at least 
$500 ready for a principal payment 
when the loan fell due. During the 
next two years we again received 
interest but no money on the principal. 
When the loan came up for extension, 
the bank had different ideas about 
mortgage loans. The Joneses came in 
to sign their extension agreement and 
a surprise awaited them and the bank 
too. Our questions and their answers 
ran something like this: 

Q. “Mr. Jones, what can you pay 
on the principal if we renew this loan?”’ 

A. “We can’t pay anything just 
now. Maybe next year if things go 
right we can pay something.” 

Q. “How many times has this loan 
been extended?”’ 

A. ‘Twice, | guess, but it’s a good 
loan isn’t it?” (Slightly belligerent.) 

Q. “That makes the loan seven 
years old now. Why didn’t you pay 
on it before?” 

A. “Oh, we never thought you 
really wanted us to. We could have 
paid it off if you had said you needed 
it.’ (Accented to imply that a bank 
in good condition would not dream of 
demanding a principal payment.) 

(). “Are you working now, Mr. 
Jones?” 
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A. “Yes, but I don’t get enough to = 
keep us more than even.” 
Q. “Are you living in this home?” 4 





A. “Yes, I am living in it and my 
brother-in-law and his family are in 
with us, but they can’t pay any rent 
right now.” 

Q. ‘During these seven years, Mr. 
Jones, you have lived in this house 
and paid no rent. Would a landlord 
have allowed that?” 

A. “I suppose not, but the bank 
has good security for the loan. What 
are they kicking about?” 




















































Now part of Mr. Jones’ attitude is 

due to a too liberal renewal policy of 
the bank. He has come to feel that his 
loan is a perpetual affair that requires 
only a payment of the interest to keep 
it in good standing. Like a spoiled 
child he resents correction. 

When the attitude of the home 
owner towards the mortgage or his 
home has been established and the 
bank has made up its mind just what 
type of debtor it has to deal with —the 
bank should take steps to see that, 
first, its security is protected against 
depreciation and, second, that a pro- 
gram of proper treatment of the debt 
is carried out. 

This program may be summarized, 
for convenience, as follows: 

1. Mortgage notes delinquent for 
interest or principal should be scruti- 
nized every week and proper form 
filled out for immediate attention. 

2. As soon as a mortgage becomes 
delinquent in any way inspect the 
property as to condition and inspect at 
regular intervals until loan is out of 
past due class. 

3. An interview should be made by 









































































an officer if the mortgagor calls at the Ge 
bank for an extension. pei 

4. Have the mortgagor arrange to N 
pay weekly or monthly on delinquent in 
interest or principal. If practical, have on 
him sign an “‘auxiliary” note to make He 
him feel the obligation. th 

5. Impress on all those dealing with we 





the mortgagor the importance of 
collecting something if at all possible 
and protecting the bank’s security. 

We started with the premise that 
savings banks and those with large 
mortgage loan totals must see that 
their mortgagors reduce by principal 
payments. We have discussed the 
attitude and financial condition of the 
mortgagor. We have emphasized the 
necessity and methods of analyzing 
the attitude of the borrower towards 
his obligation and thereby deciding on 
a systematic treatment to fit each 
individual case. But all the systems 
ever devised, or all the information 
compiled are useless without hard work 
and everlasting, dogged persistence. 

If you only succeed in getting a 
dollar a week on delinquent principal, 
that is liquidation! 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Tue man of the hour, Brigadier- 
General Hugh S. Johnson, whose 
personality is a powerful factor in the 
N. R. A. General Johnson was an 
executive officer during the war and a 
member of the War Industries Board. 
He is a practicing attorney. During 
the past few years he has been associated 
with Bernard M. Baruch of New York. 
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+ WITH THE CAM 


Here is the Bank of America’s answer 
to bandits and holdup men who have 
been operating in and about Los 
Angeles. It is a course of instruction 
in revolver fire undertaken at the 
direction of Dr. A. H. Giannini at the 





Hene is a banking window with plenty 
of pulling power. It is an “action” 
display featuring the American Trust 
Company of San Francisco staged in 
the show windows of The Em- 
porium Department Store. Characters 
and equipment in the display com- 
pared yesterday and today in banking. 
At one side, an old-time clerk with 
sideburns, frock coat and tight trousers 
worked at a high desk, scribbling 
entries in bound ledgers with a quill 
pen. At the other side, bank clerks 
carried on with modern equipment. 
The appeal was so great that crowds 
stood before the display continually. 





W. A. Scott Photo 





ERA - 


pistol range of the Los Angeles police 
department. More than 450 officers 








and employees of the bank’s seventy- 
seven branches in Los Angeles are par- 
ticipating and many have qualified as 
expert marksmen, Dr. Giannini says. 


Keystone 





ANNOUNCEMENT of the advancement 
of Edward W. Decker from president 
of the Northwest Bancorporation to 
chairman of the board comes with the 
statement that various executive and 
operating changes have been made by 
that extensive organization as a co- 
operative step in bringing its operations 
in line with the aims and purposes of 
the banking act of 1933. Mr. Decker 
also continues as president of North- 
western National, Minneapolis. 
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ADVERTISING 


that defines 


THE 


BURROUGHS 


Banking Principles 


A campaign in which the new busi- 
ness theme is subordinated to the 
broader problem of public relations 


by DON KNOWLTON 


HE developments of the last four 

years have thrown an entirely 

new light upon the significance 
and purposes of bank advertising. 

In the good old days previous to 
1929, it was assumed, as a matter of 
course, that the primary object of all 
bank advertising was to secure more 
business. Its major emphasis was on 
the deposit side. Its atmosphere was 
one of merchandising and selling. It 
told the people of the various benefits 
of putting money in the bank. It 
amplified upon the great variety of 
services which the bank could perform 
for customers. It lent distinctly the 
impression that there was practically 
nothing which a bank could not, or 
would not, do for its good friend, 
the depositor. 

Then came the hurricane of 1929- 
1933—and with it the tidal wave of 
public fear and distrust. Bankers were 
amazed at the fantastic and ridiculous 
tales concerning bank practices and 
methods which circulated over back 
fences and were whispered about card 
tables. The nature of the rumors 
betrayed, upon the part of the public, 
abysmal ignorance of the first prin- 
ciples of banking. It was this sheer 
ignorance, of course, which was in 
itself responsible for much of the fear 
and distrust. 

Looking backward, it is now evident 
that no small share of the banking 
difficulties of 1929 to 1933 were due to 
the failure of bank advertising, in the 
years previous to 1929, to educate the 


public as to what a bank is, and how 
it operates. 

When a rumor reached a_ bank 
depositor’s ear, certain questions, 
which perhaps had never heretofore 
presented themselves to him, came 
instantly into his mind. The primary 
question was, of course, “Is my money 
safe?” There followed immediately 
the queries, ““What makes a_ bank 
safe?” ‘“‘What does the bank do with 
my money?” ““To whom does the bank 
lend money?” “How does the bank 
know this money will be paid back?’ 

The depositor was no longer inter- 
ested in the benefits of compound 
interest, in the “freedom from care” 
promised by a trust fund, in the 
protection afforded by a safe deposit 
box, in the convenience of a checking 
account, in the accessibility of a 
neighborhood office, or in the “‘friendly 
spirit’”’ of the bank’s officers. He cer- 
tainly had ceased to consider such 
items as free parking space, helpful 
hints to housewives, or budgeting aids 
to young couples. The things that he 
really wanted to know were banking 
facts that in the past had seldom even 
been hinted at in bank advertising — 
and, for that matter, little explained by 
bank officers. 

Now that the financial sea has once 
more become reasonably tranquil, 
banks are beginning to realize that if 
they are once more to regain the con- 
fidence of the public, and to prevent a 
repetition of the debacle of the last 
few years, they will have to start 


building at the very bottom. They will 
have to answer satisfactorily to the 
public the questions about banking 
which the public has been asking for 
the last three years. 

This means that bank advertising 
may have to forsake the selling and 
merchandising angle for the time being, 
and extend itself into the broader and 
more fundamental field of public 
relationships. 

The task is one of explaining first 
principles of banking, and interpreting 
a bank to its depositors and to the 
public at large. It is a theme in which 
the stronger banks in the less-affected 
centers may pioneer, to excellent effect. 

An interesting advertising campaign 
of this nature has recently been pub- 
lished by the State-Planters Bank & 
Trust Co. of Richmond, Va. A 
review of this campaign may prove of 
value to banks who are today con- 
sidering how best to approach, in 
advertising, the problem of educational 
and institutional publicity. - 


An Education in Commercial Banking 


The campaign consisted of ten 
advertisements. No. 1, which intro- 
duced the series, read as follows: 


“Every business man has certain prac- 
tices and principles that he follows in the 
conduct of his business. These practices 
have been developed over a period of years 
and have become established as a result of 
experience. Most successful business 
houses have such policies to which they 
rigidly adhere and which they would not 
consider violating. 

“Likewise, in banking there are estab- 
lished rules and practices that a bank does 
not violate. These practices are nol 
arbitrary but are based upon sound 
experience. 

“Customers of a bank sometimes do not 
appreciate the reasons that underlie its 
practices, and for this reason we wish to 
outline for the benefit of the public in a 
series of advertisements during the next 
few weeks some of the principles thal 
govern the operation of a bank. These 
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advertisements will make it obvious why 
the observance of certain requirements is 
essential.” 


Following this concise announce- 
ment, the campaign plunged immedi- 
ately into the meat of the subject. 
Thus the second advertisement read: 


““A bank’s first duty is to safeguard its 
depositors. Money entrusted to its care 
does not belong to it but belongs to the 
depositors and is subject in most instances 
to withdrawal by them upon demand. 
Therefore, a bank must so manage its 
money that it can meet demands for funds 
upon short notice. 

“In order to be safe for its depositors and 
to continue its operation a bank must be 
conducted on a profitable basis. This 
means that a good portion of its funds must 
be invested to earn interest. 

“A substantial part of the deposits is 
kept in cash ready to meet demands. Since 
this reserve does not earn any interest, 
another reserve is kept in the highest types 
of readily marketable bonds and notes. 
The rest of the depositors’ funds is usually 
loaned to customers of the bank who 
borrow for short terms and who can assure 
the bank of ready payment when these 
loans fall due. 

“Because of its obligation to return its 
depositors’ money upon demand the bank 
must invest a large part of its assets in self- 
liquidating loans of short maturities. 

“In order to function properly a com- 
mercial bank should supply temporary 
financial needs of persons, firms and cor- 
porations and should not undertake to 
furnish permanent capital.” 


Consider how many customers’ ques- 
tions are answered in this advertise- 
ment! This is a direct answer to the 


query, ““What does the bank do with 
my money?”’ It gives a simple explana- 
tion of reserves and investments —and 
most important of all, defines definitely 
the bank’s loaning policy. 


ANY a would-be borrower has in 

the past been entirely at a loss to 
understand why his bank would not 
loan him money for capital investments, 
whereas it was perfectly willing to lend 
his competitor an equal amount of 
money for financing current manufac- 
turing operations. Similarly, many a 
bank borrower has in the past had the 
feeling that his loan at his bank was 
a more or less permanent arrangement 
and has given little consideration to 
the fact that some day he might be 
expected to pay the loan in full. Both 
these misapprehensions are touched 
upon and answered in this advertise- 
ment. 

No. 3—having to do with loans to 
individuals —contains this pertinent 
paragraph: 

“When an individual desires to obtain 
a personal loan without security, he should 
be prepared to meet the same requirements 
that a firm or corporation would be obliged 
to meet under similar conditions. He 
should give the bank full information about 
his financial condition and should state just 
how he expects to repay the loan when it 
becomes due.” 


Individual borrowers have often 
been inclined to resent the bank’s 
desire to obtain full information about 
their personal affairs—and in many 
cases banks, not wishing to offend their 
customers, have been too lax in their 
efforts to obtain full information of this 
sort. The paragraph above quoted is 


Each Advertisement Carried an Educational 
Message Addressed Directly to the Public 
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Every business man has certain practices and 
principles that he follows in the conduct of his 
These practices have been developed 
over @ period of years and have become estab- 


business. 


lished as a result of experience. Most successful 
business houses have such policies to which they 
rigidly adhere and which they would not consider 
violating. 


Likewise. in banking there are established 
rules and practices that a bank does not violate. 
These practices are not arbitrary but are based 
upon sound experience 
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THIS IS ADVERTISEMENT NO. 1 


The complete campaign consisted of 
ten advertisements, carrying the fol- 
lowing titles: An Explanation of 
Banking Principles. A Bank’s First 
Duty. The Duty of a Depositor. Mak- 
ing Commercial Loans. Loans to 
Individuals. A Vital Factor in Present 
Day Bank Credit. How Your Checks 
Are Paid. Sound Banking. The 
Depositors Are Really the Lenders. 
Tested Requirements Instead of Arbi- 
trary Rules. 


Sf 


Feeling that many banks would like 
to have proof-sets of this campaign, 
The Burroughs Clearing House wrote 
the State-Planters Bank. In reply, 
Miss Rose Scorgie, advertising man- 
ager of the bank, stated that complete 
proof-sets may be had upon request. 
She also took occasion to point out 
that copy for this series was written 
by Hawes Coleman, Jr., a vice- 
president of the bank. 

Requests for proof-sets should be 
addressed to Miss Rose Scorgie, Adver- 
tising Manager, State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
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Did you ever stop ta consider what advantages you 
enjoy as a depositor in a bank? Your checking 
account enables you te pay bills and obligations 
at e distance and to transmit money to any part 
of the country with the very minimum of trouble, 
risk, and expense on your part. Think how busi- 
ness firms and individuals would he handicapped 
without the checking facilities offered by hanks. 


Furthermore, your cancetled checks rep- 
fesent automatic and indisputable re- 
ceipts for every payment made by you. 
When you stop to analyze it, the privilege 
of maintaining @ checking avcount is 
worth real money to every individual, 
firm of corporation. 


Everyone realizes that it costs 
@ bank money to render de-~ 

pasit and checking services, 
and thet the more active 
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withdrawals the more 
expensive it is to 
handle. 


Each deposit and each 
check of withdrawal rep- 
resents a definite amount 
of expense to the bank 


The only compensation the 
bank can receive for this 
service lies in the interest 
it can carn by investing the money de- 
posited in the account, and in any 
service cherge that the depositor pays 
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Federal ‘Reserve System ye gute of the depositor to maintain « 
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a 
ended on genernl information conveyed 
by word of mouth and on personal vonfi- 
dence in the borrower Since then. business 
has grown into many ramifications — 


ments subsidiaries and affiliates have been 
organized location hay become diversified, 


Moreover, the development of corporate 
structures has eliminated to a large extent 
owner-management 


No longer do general estimates suffice as a 
basis for the extension of bank credit 
Accurate records must be kept and verified 
periodically both for the pratectian of 
stockholders and for the benefit 
of creditors. The modern balance Member 
» Sheet and profit and loss stute- 
ment prepared by Certified 
Public Accountants have he- 
come important factors in de- 
termining the credit status 
of a business 
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This hank believes in the value of keeping 
mecurate records and in the employment 
of Certified Public Accountants to safe- 
guard your credit and keep you posted as 
ta vital facts and significant trends in your 
business 
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particularly interesting, therefore, in 
that it lays down a definite standard of 
practice for the bank as well as for the 
borrower. 

The same theme with respect to 
borrowing upon the part of a company, 
rather than upon the part of an 
individual, is touched upon in No. 4in 
the following paragraphs: 


“Since bank credit is fundamentally 
short term financing, a definite means of 
repayment must be in view at the time a 
loan is granted. 

“In order that such a loan may be made 
intelligently it is essential that a bank be 
supplied with full information about the 
borrower's financial condition. The bank 
should have considerable knowledge about 
the way the borrower’s business is con- 
ducted; it should have a first-hand idea of 
probable earnings over the period for which 
the loan is to be granted.” 


No. 5 in the series raises a question 
which is of extreme importance to 
every bank—namely, the handling of 
small and unprofitable accounts at a 
loss. In the “‘good old days” these 
losses were easily absorbed —today 
they must be eliminated. The follow- 
ing paragraphs present this necessity 
to the public in no uncertain terms: 


“Everyone realizes that it costs a bank 
money to render deposit and checking 
services, and that the more active an 
account becomes—that is the more deposits 
and withdrawals—the more expensive it is 
to handle. 

“Each deposit and each check or with- 
drawal represents a definite amount of 
expense to the bank. 

“The only compensation the bank can 
receive for this service lies in the interest it 
can earn by investing the money deposited 
in the account, and in any service charge 
that the depositor pays the bank. 

“You would not expect your bank to 
maintain this service at a loss. Is it not the 
duty of the depositor to maintain a com- 
pensating balance or to agree to a charge for 
this service?” 


The sixth advertisement in the series 
consists of a direct recommendation to 
businesses to utilize the services of 
certified public accountants. The 
advertisement reads in part as follows: 


“No longer do general estimates suffice 
as a basis for the extension of bank credit. 
Accurate records must be kept and verified 
periodically both for the protection of 
stockholders and for the benefit of creditors. 
The modern balance sheet and profit and 
loss statement prepared by Certified Public 
Accountants have become important fac- 
tors in determining the credit status of a 
business. 

“In the face of rapidly changing condi- 
tions an accurate periodic check up is 
becoming more and more essential even in 
the case of the smallest business concerns. 

“This bank believes in the value of keep- 


ing accurate records and in the employment 
of Certified Public Accountants to safe- 
guard your credit and keep you posted as to 
vital facts and significant trends in your 
business.” 


No. 7 is here quoted in full as an 
example of the surprisingly large num- 
ber of words necessary in order to 
explain the simplest sort of banking 
transaction to the public at large. You 
might assume that the question of 
uncollected funds might be made clear 
in a sentence or two; but remember 
that most people do not understand 
banking terms or banking practices, 
and in order to do a thorough job of 
explanation, therefore, all of the follow- 
ing was necessary: 


“Did you ever stop to think how a mer- 
chant in a distant city gets his money when 
you send him a check in payment of a bill 
you owe him? 

“Suppose you send him your check 
drawn upon your local bank. When he 
receives it, he deposits it in his own bank. 
His bank immediately credits his account 
with the amount of the check. Although 
this credit is given him on its books, his 
bank has not, itself, obtained credit for the 
deposit. The check must first be collected. 

“If the bank of this merchant happens to 
be a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, as we are, it may employ the 
Federal Reserve facilities in the collection 
of this check. This means that the check 
will be forwarded through the regular 
channels to your own local bank for pay- 
ment and that upon receipt of the check 
your bank will charge your account for the 
amount of the check and transmit the funds 
in payment to the other bank through the 
facilities maintained by the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

“It may require one, two, three days or 
more for the collection of the check, the 
time depending upon the respective loca- 
tions of the two banks. In the meantime, 
if the merchant should draw a check 
against this deposit, he would be obtaining 
funds from his bank that the bank had not 
collected. Obviously if many of the 
depositors of this bank followed this 
procedure the bank would be lending a 
great deal of money without interest which 
would be a tremendous expense to it. You 


ASsisTING BUSINESS 


RECOVERY - 


THE BURROUGHS 


can readily appreciate how unfair it would 
be to the bank were the merchant to make 
a practice of checking out his funds 
immediately after making deposits of 
checks drawn on distant points. 

“Reversing the situation, you can 
appreciate the position of your own bank 
when it asks that customers refrain from 
drawing on their deposit balances until 
sufficient time shall have elapsed to allow 
it to collect the items representing these 
deposits.” 


No. 8 is interesting as a downright 
statement of a principle of banking so 
basic that its reiteration in public 
print might at first thought seem 
unnecessary. And yet, how many cus- 
tomers resent being asked to carry 
larger balances—and how many bor- 
rowers resent being asked to reduce a 
loan! The advertisement reads as 
follows: 

“Sound Banking requires that self- 
liquidating loans be made to borrowers and 
that depositors maintain profitable accounts 
with the bank. A recent report of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association stated: 
‘It is an accepted principle of banking that 
a profitable bank is the only safe bank over 
a period of time.’ 

““Whenever we have insisted upon fur- 
ther information about a_ borrower's 
condition, more collateral, or that a loan 
be reduced, you may be sure that we were 
doing only what any good business man 
would have done were he lending his own 
money directly to the borrower. The 
money we lend belongs to our depos.tors, 
and the bank in lending their money must 
have due regard for its depositors’ interests. 

“Also, whenever we have insisted that 
more adequate balances be maintained on 
an account or that service charges be made, 
you may be sure that we have done so 
simply because of our obligation to our 
stockholders and depositors to do what a 
good business man would have done were 
he conducting his own affairs under similar 
circumstances.” 


No. 9 is noteworthy as containing a 
summation of what a bank is and how 
it operates, compressed in a single two- 
sentence paragraph. This paragraph 
reads: 


“A bank gathers capital from the 


(Continued on page 32) 


THIS BANK CONTINUES MAKING.LO 


TO SOUND COMMERCIAL ENTERPRIS 








As a part of its public relations program, the State-Planters Bank also makes 
use of outdoor advertising boards changing the copy at regular intervals 
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FROM A BUSY DESK 





by HY. W. SANDERS 


HE old question of “per item 

costs’”’ has taken on a new aspect 

as the result of decreased volume. 
Very few banks are called upon to 
handle the masses of work that were 
generally found five or six years ago, 
and with most of us it is a problem to 
keep the clerks busy. The cost of 
materials and supplies is lower. On 
the other hand the earning power of 
balances is sharply down 


are today in a splendid position to 
benefit by any upturn in business. On 
the other hand those which neglected 
to do so are burdened with write- 
downs at the time when profits are 
hitting the deck. Most distressed of 
all are the railroads, burdened with 
fixed charges due in large part to rate- 
making policies that did not set up 
sinking funds for the elimination of 

debt during good years. 





in these days of low in- 
terest rates and higher 
reserves. It looks as 
though a general re- 
vision of analysis forms 
and schedules would 
be in order. 
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A PROPERTY owner was 
unwilling to reduce his 
rents because he felt 
that he thereby auto- 
matically scaled down 
the value of his property 
in proportion. So_ to 
maintain the nominal 
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ELEVEN thousand school 
children’s savings ac- 
counts were taken over 
by the Bank of America 
N. T. and S. A. from a 
closed bank in San 
Bernardino, Calif. The 
amount involved was 
the tidy sum of $35,000, 
which will be tied up in 
the closed bank for a 
considerable time, and 





may involve a loss of 
principal as well as 
interest. The Bank of 





rent level he arranged 

with tenants to give them three 
months’ receipts for only two 
months’ rent, and in some cases two 
month’s receipts for a single monthly 
rent. On his statement to the bank he 
listed the rentals at a certain sum each 
month though in fact he was receiving 
less than 60 per cent of such amount. 


¢¢ 


A coop credit man tells us to watch all 
leaseholds. In the past a good lease 
was often a most valuable asset to a 
merchant or other business concern. 
Today the same lease may be the cause 
of his bankruptcy. 


¢¢ 


Att of which goes to show that you 
have to watch ’em. 


¢¢ 


Tue little house organ put out by the 
Citizens National Bank of Los Angeles 
for its employees has two good 
captions. Its announcements of wed- 
dings run under “Oh, Promise Me” 
and those of births under “Blessed 
Events.” 
¢ 


‘THEsE times are demonstrating the 
need for sinking funds. Corporations 
that have followed a consistent policy, 
year by year, of writing down their 
fixed assets regardless of market 
appreciation of property in good years, 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


America did a distinct 
service to the entire banking fraternity 
in this action. 

*¢ 


A MERCANTILE credit man sends us an 
interesting letter on what he calls 
“maintaining debtor morale.” It is 
easy, he says, to go after delinquent 
debtors hard enough to throw them 
into despair of ever being able to pay 
their debts, and once the mental 
attitude becomes unsatisfactory it is 
easy for the condition to go from bad 
to worse until it becomes uncollectible. 
The right way to go about it is to 
form a judgment from available data 
as to how far pressure should be 
brought, and in all cases where the 
credit man is satisfied that the debtor 
is truly desirous of paying, to grant 
time. 
¢¢ 


INTERESTING work is being done in 
some cities towards securing a closer 
co-operation between Certified Public 
Accountants and Bank Credit Execu- 
tives. Los Angeles Chapter of the 
Robert Morris Associates has organized 
a number of meetings with the local 
group of the California Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. The 
following is a suggestive question 
asked by the bankers: “Do you feel 
that a bank is presuming and asking 
you to violate your professional ethics 
when, on receipt of an audit, they 
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inquire from you direct as to the scope 
and extent of your work and as to 
whether the report in their possession 
is a complete copy of the report pre- 
pared?” Other questions relate to the 
possibility of the bank checking direct 
with auditors to amplify such addi- 
tional details as may be suggested by 
the report, and to ask the accountants 
for their general impressions and 
the opinions which they formed dur- 
ing their work. 


o¢ 


Mosr bankers are far too close to 
their jobs. An officer of a city bank 
whose duties included visiting the 
country correspondents resolved to 
see whether the larger bank could 
assist the country banks in suggesting 
improvements in routine. He found 
that most of the correspondent bankers 
were entirely satisfied with the manage- 
ment of their own institutions and 
could see no possibility of improve- 
ment, but that each of them suggested 
that a call be made on a neighboring 
bank, as one that could use such 
service. 


The New Deal on Rob- 
bery Insurance 


(Continued from page 13) 


until all other means failed. Thirdly, 
the companies could get behind a 
preventive plan which would be applied 
to all banks and thus reduce losses to 
such an extent as to make it possible 
to write the business. 





The last way was adopted and the | 


present indications are that it will be 
really effective. The banker gives the 
same or better care to property of 


others left with him for safekeeping | 
as he does to his own property. The | 


bank with a $10,000 robbery policy 
covering on money will be reimbursed 
to this extent if it is robbed. In effect 
then, the bank has $10,000 of the insur- 
ance company’s money in its posses- 
sion. Suppose the money were not 
insured. Wouldn’t the prudent banker 
give it all possible care — using the time- 
locked receptacle if he believed that 
to be the best protection? The 
insurance companies like the time lock 
protection and it seems to be up to 
the banker to protect the insured 
money with it. 

In addition he saves money. Every 
loss paid under the insurance policy 
requires a reinstatement premium on 
just that much insurance. Small 
losses mean small reinstatement pre- 
miums. Again if the loss experience 
is bettered, the rates will be kept down 
and he saves. All that is needed to 
put this plan over big is the co- 
operation of the bankers and they 
have much to gain. 
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to 243 Califotnia cities 


Day or night, your California items 
move swiftly through Bank of America. 
Through any one of 410.branches of 
this California-wide banking system, 
your California business is routed direct 
to the point of collection in any one of 
243 cities and towns of California. 


The speed and efficiency of Bank of 
America service substantially reduces 
float and increases the availability of 
funds. Frequently as much as 50 percent 
can be saved in collection time. Capital 
turnover is more rapid and business is 
completed more economically. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, a National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 
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MERICA’S program of national 
A recovery offers the greatest 
opportunity for progress that any 
living man has seen. But that prog- 
ress will not be the gift of Fate. It 
will not just “happen.” 

\ plain study of the management 
of your own business will show that 
you will succeed only by the proper 
handling of men, money, raw materi- 
als and equipment. Proper handling, 
mind you. Control, that means. 

In every business the simple, direct 
means of control is through written 
instructions, written reports, signed 
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dated correspondence—sheets of 
paper that record what one man 
knows or wants done, passing that 
information along to one or a thou- 
sand other workers. 


As you reemploy labor, as you set 
up new standards, as you step out 
with new selling energy, you need 
more than ever the controlling help of 
business printing. 

Among the tools of management is 
Hammermill Bond—the paper used 
by business men. Hammermill Bond 
is the most widely distributed, most 
readily available bond paper on the 
market. Paper merchants in 97 cities 
carry large stocks for immediate de- 
livery—important, when you must 
have new supplies of printing to meet 
new needs quickly. You can stand- 
ardize on Hammermill Bond readily 
by asking your printer to use it every 
time you order letterheads, envelopes 

or any kind of printed forms. 
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Twelve Interviews With 
Iowa Bankers 


(Continued from page 5) 


freely and showing by their actions 
that they are encouraged. Certainly 
there has been enough here to dis- 
courage them. The railroad shops 
were closed in 1930, and the men have 
only had a few days’ work on emer- 
gency repair jobs since then. Many 
of the shop men had good-sized sav- 
ings accounts, and they have been 
living on them ever since. 

“The rise in grain prices is helping 
those farmers who carried over their 
grain —there’s a lot of old grain in this 
district. We have been helping our 
good farmers instead of forcing them 
to sell out at starvation prices. Lots 
of loans are being repaid here now as 
grain is sold. 

“We aren’t altogether clear on how 
the new banking laws will work out. 
But we are rather inclined to feel that 
if it costs us as much as $2,000 a year, 
or one-half of 1 per cent every year on 
our $400,000 deposits, it will be worth 
it to have the guaranty of deposits. 
For as we size it up, this will permit us 
to earn more than $2,000 a vear extra 
by the decreased liquidity it makes 
possible. It is no problem for us to 
keep our funds profitably employed. 
Our problem is to meet the demands 
for legitimate loans. Our people have 


_been very reasonable with us. Long 
before the moratorium we executed 


an agreement with our depositors by 
which they would leave a proportion 
of their funds with us. This permitted 
us to care for the loan needs of our 
community.” 

Next morning’s start was at Council 
Bluffs. We found R. D. M. Turner, 
vice-president and trust officer of the 
City National Bank of Council Bluffs, 
in his upstairs office at 8:30. The City 
National’s current difficulty, admits 
Mr. Turner, is finding ways to employ 
increased deposits at a profit. 

Downstairs, Charles W. Parks, 
cashier, and Robert W. Turner, presi- 
dent, are none too happy about the new 
banking laws. ‘The guaranty provi- 
sion, with its almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for assessments, is disquieting 
to them. Council Bluffs is directly 
across the Missouri River from Omaha, 
and what the Nebraska guaranty law 
did to the profits of Omaha banks was 
plainly visible at all times. 

One of the most cheerful aspects ol 
valling on bankers before the depres- 
sion was the incidental discussion ol 
subjects not closely related to banking. 
The first important sign since 1930 that 
times have returned to normal was 
found at the Council Bluffs Savings 
Bank. B. A. Gronstal, vice-president, 
had a customer at his desk and asked 
us to wait, but there was no chance to 
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engage anybody else in serious con- 
versation because ev erybody was 
excited about a big mounted tarpon 
just then delivered. Mr. Gronstal had 
caught it recently in Texas gulf waters. 
And because the cheery atmosphere 
told more eloquently than words that 
all was well, we waved good-bye. 
Glenwood, Iowa, lies twenty miles 
south of Council Bluffs. Clyde Rhoads, 
cashier of the Glenwood State Bank, 
saw everything much brighter than it 


had been for years. Deposits are 
going up, collections are improving, 


the chances of loss on loans are rapidly 
decreasing as the price of grain rises. 

Thirty-five miles east of Glenwood 
we come in to Red Oak. It has been 
hard hit by banking troubles. The 
Red Oak Trust and § Savings Bank is 
open under the provisions of Senate 


File No. 111, known throughout Iowa 
as S. F. 111. KR. E. Shoemaker, 


deputy manager, was in the country, 
but we found an old friend in O. R. 
Byers, assistant to the deputy manager. 

“Sentiment hereabouts is a_ lot 
better,’ MIr. Byers assured us. ““Coun- 
ter loans are being reduced steadily. 
When a farmer sells a load of hogs, he 
usually comes in and pays some of the 
proceeds to the bank. On farm loans, 
we are carrying the farmers as well as 
we can. We have been trying to 
refinance many of these loans with the 
Federal Land Bank and the Federal 
Land Commissioner. The commis- 
sioner will lend half as much again as 
the land bank, but not to exceed 
$5,000. In many cases we have our 
money out, and are keeping the farmer 
on his land. We know, and every 
sound country banker knows, that if 
we lose the farmer, we’re lost, too.” 

Down on the corner, at the Red Oak 


Nationa. Bank, R. C. Brogmus is 
conservator. He, likewise, was cheer- 
lul. ‘*“The rising markets for securities 


and commodities have improved the 
condition of this bank at least 25 per 
cent since the moratorium,” he re- 
ported. “If prices continue to rise, 
we shall be back on really firm ground 
again soon. A basic trouble of this 
county, and of other counties so far 
as I can see, has been that so many 
people have hocked their futures for 
purchases of things they could have 
got along without. This bank is 
through helping or encouraging this 
sort of abuse among its customers. 
You learn by experience in banking as 
in everything. 

“You can’t make good banks by 
passing legislation. There are lots 
of good banks today under the old 
legislation. What we need is men who 
are good bankers, real bankers. And 
the new banking laws seem to work 
on the assumption that if you pass rigid 
enough laws, almost anybody can run 
a bank. Which isn’t true.” 

Wherever meet bankers in 


you 
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ANUFACTURING COSTS have 
M never been so evenly balanced 
from a competitive standpoint. So it 
will happen that the concerns that go 
ahead, the men who make money out 
of their businesses, will do construc- 
tive thinking on two points: Careful 
internal management and aggressive 
sales activities. 

There are different roads to the 
goal of more profitable sales. One 
way is that of sending frequent and 
timely notices tc salesmen and deal- 
ers, bulletins that inform and stimu- 
late the sales force, instructive memos 
that tell the factory or the branch 
office some new and important piece 
of information, quotas and accom- 
plishments expressed in figures and 
distributed to all who may be stirred 
to action by seeing them. 

In this field of distributing informa- 
tion the office duplicating machine 
plays an important role. Special 
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letterheads on mimeograph paper, at- 
tractive headings for timely bulletins, 
forms ready for figures and data pro- 
vide the ammunition that can be fed 
through your own equipment. 

It is important that such messages 
be more than mere duplicated copies. 
They should have character. Ham- 
mermill Mimeograph paper has the 
crackle, the feel, the appearance, the 
folding qualities of a bond paper . . . 
At times there will be last-minute 
corrections—erasures. You can erase 
and rewrite neatly on the surface of 
Hammermill Mimeograph . . . Even 
your pen signature will be clean. 
sharp and without feathering . .. And 
of course Hammermill Mimeograph 
will run through your equipment at 
high speeds with a minimum of off- 
setting or other operating trouble. 

Hammermill Mimeograph not only 
serves with exceptional satisfaction 
the field indicated by its name, but 
combines many other virtues of real 
value in giving your message the 
cleanness, attractiveness and dignity 
you demand. 


WAMMERMi,, 


MIMEOGRAPH PAPER 


BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


The best proof of the value of 
Hammermill Mimeograph is a 
test on your own equipment. 
You are invited to use the 
coupon for a free 100-sheet 
packageof Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph with which will be sent a 
sample book showing the range 
of colors, weights and finishes. 
Put the test paper through your 
machine with a regular run and 
compare the results with the 
paper you have been using. 


HAMMERMILL Parer Company, Erie, Penna. 
Please send me the 100-sheet test package 
of Hammermill Mimeograph Paper. 


free anywhere in the United States. 
side U.S. 50¢.) 
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ae southwestern Iowa, you hear two neec 
> bankers referred and deferred to. One , 
lvidners. of these is C. E. Okey of Corning, the ban 
other is W. E. Crum of Bedford. A stak 

AND twenty-seven-mile run brought us to You 


the Okey-Vernon National Bank. in d 
PROTECTION : ; “ 


‘*The examiners tell us, “You haven’t 







had any trouble, you don’t know what der 
At the left you see a picture it is,’”” Mr. Okey chuckled. “Maybe a8 | 
, i ( aa gral 
study of 2 timely partnership they are right. You know, a great gra 
sa tailed . «a many years ago we had a first-class seer 
ane & paimed arrack. @ *™S | run on this bank. We chartered a N 
study is comparable withthe | special train, brought in more cash was 
two units of protection pic- than this town has ever seen before in ¢ 
tured—a~a YORK BANKERS or since, and told ’em, ‘Come and get and 
Sicilians iibiliae- tiaras te tala it. If this isn’t enough, we'll hire S 
another train.’ Well, sir, they haven't mel 
VAULT. @ This combination ° : 
forgotten that. Our deposits are US 1 
The superiority of York's Inbuilt stands unchallenged from the $1,350,000, and we have $360,000 in 
Protection is immediately rec- standpoint of perfect protection. cash. What to do with all this money 
ognized in the design and work- — because a York Vault com- is our problem. The best solution TI 
manship of the largest and the bined with a York Bankers’ Day- we've been able to find - by buying 
smallest Burglary and Robbery Raid Chest safeguards your re- warrants of local taxing bodies where 
Resisting devices York Buible ia ial iit as iad we know everything there is to know 
ie? bag about the district and the prospects. - 
a- | bandits know this and will pass Particularly we are buying school - 
eee York's record of resistance your bank up—for they strike warrants. The teachers know we will 0 ; 
in actual Burglaries and Rob- only where resistance is weak cash them. We discount the warrant, 1 
beries is unsurpassed _ and if the situation in that particular a 
| district doesn’t look too good to us, we for! 
‘ € j an < r} — , a6) 
000 York's equipment is deity make a little service charge—say $2 i 
- ae on a one-month salary warrant. | 
protecting untold billions of ¢ 4 SOUT aaa 7 ; wh 
ee ape h P gies i We haven’t had many losses of any i 
cash and securities throughout A ji pam ae ME consequence, and I don’t see that we “om 
the world 47° UAT have any cause for complaint. We a 
have found, from our own experience ‘ 
eee You can afford York pro- through the depression, that if loans 





; . fac 
tection regardless of the size of are made right, and there is not too 


' much of any one kind, we have no In 
| trouble. The air has been full of talk b : 
against farm mortgages. Why, farm " 
mortgages are all right, they are no 
| source of excessive loss even in times 
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Corning is Bedford. W. E. Crum, no 
Jr., is president of the Bedford Na- ; 



































wae vous ‘st. LouIs CLEVELAND ew tional Bank, another financial Gibral- ™ 
Ghetmons SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON — GON . of 
BOSTON NEW HAVEN LOS ANGELES HAVANA tar of the district. He and Okey gained 
eo HOUSTON PITTSBURGH heres» ’ : : : rec 
SEATTLE —— pnt SHANGHAL local renown by refusing to close their mt 
- | banks at once when the state mora- | 
IRE AND BURGLAR DPR SAFES AND CHESTS . _ _ | . 
= torium was declared. We got to the he 
| bank a few minutes before afternoon mae 
| closing time, and presently moved up of 
| to the porch of Mr. Crum’s home. ch 
ADDING MACHINE RIBBONS |) “collections were tot beter up o | 
ak geen _ thirty days ago,” he was able to for 
report. ‘Then the dry spell made the te 
Well Made Burroughs ribbons are made only of the farmers wonder whether they would en 
highest grade materials and under the most exacting requirements. have enough feed for next winter. So to 
y quit selling. A singl rain } 
Durable Because of the quality of the materials used in they pea ng h a a pen wi 
their making they stand up under all the hard usage that you — wae — ; playpen : eae tr 
give them day after day. crop, then they'll start paying again. m: 
° | We have not been pressing for pay- in 
Satisfactory While giving this unusual service they also | ment, since the bank does not need sO 
register clear impressions that remain permanently neat and legible. | the money. in fact is better off on m 
May be ordered from the local Burroughs office or by writing to | earnings by having good loans. fo 
’ : ; “The bank guaranty act will cost us be 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ee Detroit. Mich. about $2,000 on the first assessment, 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. but I suspect it will be worth it. 
| Public confidence is what is most of 
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needed, and this law should give it. 

“Speaking of stability, I think our 
bank’s deposits almost set a record for 
stability for an institution of this size. 


You know, we have not varied $10,000 | 


in deposits since January 1, 1933. 

“We don’t pay interest on any 
demand deposits, except public funds 
as required by law. My father and 
grandfather never did, and I’ve never 
seen fit to change their policy.” 

Mrs. Crum’s invitation to supper 
was tempting, but we had to be back 
in Chicago next day, with all of Iowa 
and Illinois to cross. 

Soon after we started 
mentioned so often, came. 
us until noon next day. 


the rain, 
It dogged 


The Big Drive for Indus- 
trial Recovery 


(Continued from page 8) 


which is the self-government agency 
of the industry. 

The wool textile industry code 
provides for a minimum wage of $14 
in the north and $13 in the south for a 
forty-hour week. 

Modifications of the basic agreement 
which have been granted ona temporary 
basis to a number of industries include 
an average work week of thirty-five 
hours for the oil burner industry and 
a forty-eight-hour work week for 
factory and pasteurizing plant workers 
in the fluid milk industry. 

A temporary code for 
been approved by General 

The text is as follows: 

“No banking employee shall work 


banks has 
Johnson. 


in any bank for more than forty hours | 


in any one week or an average of a 
five-week period (such average being 
necessary owing to the periodic settle- 
ments, payments or emergencies in 
serving the public, 
the bank has no control). 
of any banking operations shall not be 
reduced below the hours now obtaining 
in each individual bank. 

“This provision for working hours 
shall not apply to guards and watch- 
men employed to safeguard the assets 
of the bank who cannot be shifted or 
changed during the night period. 

“The maximum hours fixed in the 
foregoing paragraphs shall not apply 
to employees in banking establishments 
employing less than two persons in 
towns of less than 2,500 population, 
which towns are not part of a larger 
trade area; nor to employees in a 
managerial or executive capacity, or 
in any other capacity of distinction or 
sole responsibility who now receive 
more than $35 per week. Population 


for the purpose of this agreement shall | 


be determined by the 1930 census. 
‘“‘No employee shall be paid: 
“Less than $15 per week in any city 
of over 500,000 population, or in the 


over all of which | 
The hours | 
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| typical of the speed with which Air 
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organization. Hand-to-hand signatures 
and duplicate receipts insure safety 
and establish definite proof of both 
shipment and delivery. The nearest 
Railway Express Agent has new low 


rates and schedules. 
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| Measured Service Charge Tickets—Form ¥A-9. 
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@ Nearly half the 1600 rooms at the 
William Penn Hotel have now been 
reduced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW 
DEAL for everybody! The same ex- 
cellent service, the same luxurious 
appointments, at Pittsburgh's finest 
hotel. All rooms with bath. Under 
management of Eppley Hotels Co. 


HOTEL 


WILLIAM PENN 


PITTSBURGH 


Also the FORT PITT HOTEL—good 
rooms from $1.50; with bath $2.00 
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immediate trade area of such city; 

“Less than $14.50 per week in any 
city between 250,000 and 500,000 
population, or in the immediate trade 
area of such city; 

‘Less than $14 per week in any city 
between 2,500 and 250,000 population 
or in the immediate trade area. 

“In towns of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion all wages shall be increased by not 
less than 20 per cent, provided that this 
shall not require wages in excess of 
$12 per week.” 

Codes for some of the basic indus- 
tries, particularly for steel, auto- 
mobiles and oil, have provoked much 
controversy. Robert P. Lamont, presi- 
dent of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, were at odds as to 
various labor provisions of the steel 
code. Mr. Lamont asserted that on 
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less than a forty-hour week the steel 
industry could not meet any demands 
in excess of present production. Miss 
Perkins contended that a forty-hour 
maximum was too high. 

In the case of the oil industry the 
question of price fixing was one of the 
chief points at issue. 

Among the temporary codes are two 
applying to retail trades. One code 
covers the dry goods, department store, 
specialty, mail order, men’s clothing 
and furnishings, furniture, hardware 
and shoe trades, fixes a maximum week 
of forty hours. The second code, 
applicable to food and grocery retailers, 
establishes forty-eight hours. 

The personality of General Johnson 
is an important factor in the move- 
ment. If the NRA is successful he 
will be entitled to a major share ol 
the credit. 


In Support of the Banking Code 


(Continued from page 9) 


hours makes up for them. The forty- 
hour week will unquestionably require 
some additional operating force in 
most banks, and thus draw into the 
re-employment tide an appreciable 
energy from banking. Speaking only 
for our own institution, I can say that 
this contribution to the general good 
is made enthusiastically. 

The banking code recognizes and 
allows for the peak load problem. 
And there are other points peculiar to 
our line. 

Consider, for instance, the teller who 
has a difference to run down when 
closing time arrives. Presumably it is 
his own fault; I have heard of differ- 
ences due to other people but I never 
saw one. Until the definite terms were 
announced, there were uncertainties. 
Even now it is not too sure just how 
all of the details will work out. Assum- 
ing that his regular duties require his 
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full forty hours a week, are we to pay 
the teller time and a half for overtime 
to correct his own mistake? If so, 
aren’t we encouraging him not only to 
have differences but also take his time 
about finding them, and thus to divert 
to himself salary money which by the 
intent of the recovery code would 
plainly be better used to employ more 
personnel? Or are we to give him time 
off the next day to make up for his 
night work? If that plan had been in 
effect while I was a teller, given my 
present taste for golf, I greatly fear 
that I should have had many differences 
from April through October, and a lot 
more daytime golf. 

The modification of the general code 
by which banks are permitted to 
average the time of their employees 
over five weeks, will solve many 
difficulties. 

In our bank, for instance, our 
employees of almost every department 
already average well under forty hours 
a week. Yet many of these people 
work a couple of twelve-hour days in 
succession just at the end of the month 
and the beginning of the next month. 
Some of them probably work fifty-five 
hours in this one week. But they 
work only from nine to four during 
the rest of the month, with a full hour 
for luncheon. This gives them a thirty- 
four-hour week. 

In some institutions there is, ol 
course, at all times a good deal ol 
overtime. Usually this is more of a 
habit than a necessity due to any over- 
loading of the clerks. As anybody 
knows who has ever tried working 
evenings for a week, his daytime 
efficiency drops to below 50 per cent 
in consequence. 

Our bank’s policy assumes that good 
management prevents overtime, thal 
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when supper money appears in quan- 
tity it is a sign either of incompetent 
help or incompetent management. 
One man in the comptroller’s depart- 
ment watches the supper money report, 
not to audit it but to catch the weak 
spots. When a department shows 
overtime, he gets busy. Within a 
week or two that department is back 
on normal hours. It may be, and 
sometimes is, reformed by adding an 
employee or a machine. More often 
an improved routine does it. 

For instance, he recently gave his 
attention to the transit department. 
The result was what we call a sub- 
stitution slip. When a teller receives 
a package of transit items, he sends 
them by page direct to the transit 
department and puts in substitution 
for them a slip for their aggregate 
amount. These transit items thus 
miss the proof department and reach 
the transit department so much earlier 
that the late afternoon peak has 
disappeared. We ordinarily handle 
about 7,000 transit items. The con- 
clusive demonstration of the new 
method occurred one day last week 
When 11,000 transit items poured in 
on us. The transit department had 
been going home at four, but with 
more than a 50 per cent extra load it 
cleaned up by four-thirty. 

All through a bank it is possible to 
avoid peaks by careful planning. How 


we avoid some of the major peak loads 
has already been described in these 
pages. The same sort of thought will 
do the same thing for any bank. 

We anticipate that our bank’s major 
contribution to the re-employment 
program will come in three depart- 
ments. One is the page department, 
which has to be on duty as long as any 
considerable number of people remain 
in the office. The other two are the 
day police and the night cleaning 
force, which work comparatively long 
hours, one relieving the other. By 
present plans we shall probably add 
several pages, police, and cleaners. 


CERTAIN specific difficulties may 

remain to be ironed out, and others 
will doubtless present themselves as 
the recovery program gives us experi- 
ence. But they will be handled, we 
are confident, in ways that go the full 
distance in meeting both the spirit 
and the letter of the Act. 

For instance, consider banking hours. 
In Chicago’s Loop they are nine to 
two. But through the years great 
slackness has developed in this respect. 
Our own practice, which differed no 
great amount from that of the other 
downtown banks, permitted a cus- 
tomer to get unquestioned service at a 
teller’s window up to about three 
o'clock; and after this, until the cash 
was locked up, by getting an officer’s 


o. k. We were, after all, giving this 
extra service at the expense of our 
employees’ hours. It should probably 
have been stopped long ago. 

One problem which is as yet un- 
solved in our minds is the entire family 
of troubles such as that of differences, 
already referred to. A rank-and-file 
employee can work only forty hours 
a week by the code, while anyone who 
draws more than $35 a week and has a 
managerial, executive, or supervisory 
position can work as long as he pleases. 
If the hours are held to absolute 
rigidity it may very well develop that 
when, for example, a paying teller has 
a difference and cannot find it by 
four-thirty the job may devolve upon 
the head payer. Or that when a cage 
does not finish up on time, the person 
in charge there will have to stay and 
complete the job. In that event, I 
suspect we shall see a quality of super- 
vision superior to anything we have 
ever known! 

Just how the code will work out in 
its effect on any individual bank 
depends, of course, primarily on the 
bank management. Ina well-managed 
bank, the code should cause no real 
difficulty. And it may well develop 
that the re-employment arising in the 
banks will not only help speed up the 
recovery of the nation as a whole, but 
will before long return to us profits 
from an improved business condition. 
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HSHCLEARING HOUSE Thirty-one 


SIFOR EVERY SAVINGS 
POSTING PLAN 


The complete line of Burroughs Savings Machines 
enables every bank to select the style exactly 
suited to its requirements. Each machine pro- 
vides speed, protection and economy in posting; 
furnishes neat, accurate, proved records; and 


has automatic features that save time and effort. 


When thinking of reduced accounting. costs, 
complete machine-posted records and a fast, 
simple posting operation, investigate Burroughs 


Savings Machines. 


Ask the nearest Burroughs office for detailed in- 


bc gO. KO, ee. 


formation about the machine especially designed 


for your own way of handling the work. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 





urroughs 


Manufacturers of ACCOUNTING MACHINES . ADDING MACHINES . CALCULATING MACHINES . TYPEWRITERS 
CASH REGISTERS . TYPEWRITER BILLING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES . CORRECT-POSTURE CHAIRS 
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CANADIAN NOTES and COMMENT 








GETTING THE MONEY BACK 


The Right Honorable Sir Thomas 
White, Canada’s war-time finance 
minister, in addressing the Toronto 
Bankers’ Educational Association told 
of an incident that occurred years ago 
at Ottawa in which an eminent banker 
of the period had covered the subject 
of banking pretty thoroughly in one 
sentence. In discussing some of the 
technical aspects of the bank act the 
banker had said: “I may not know 
a great deal about the bank act, but 
there is one thing I do know. I know 
how to lend money and get it back 
again.” Many will agree with Sir 
Thomas that a large part of the art of 
banking is expressed in this sentence. 


THE NUMBER OF CITY BRANCHES 


A comparison of the number of 
banking offices in representative cities 
of the dominion a quarter of century 
ago with the city branch total of to- 
day would indicate that branch exten- 
sion has more than kept pace with the 
growth of the country, notwithstand- 
ing that mergers and absorptions 
have cut the number of chartered 
banks from thirty to ten in the same 
period. It is interesting to note that 
in twenty-four years Montreal has 
nearly trebled her branch bank repre- 
sentation. Toronto and Vancouver 
in 1933 have more than twice the 
number of branches they had in 1909. 
Winnipeg, Ottawa, Quebec and Hamil- 
ton report substantial gains in banking 
offices during the same period. The 
merger era which passed in 1924 has 
influenced the distribution of branches 
in some of the other cities where many 
of the banks were represented by one 
office. When consolidations were 
effected, duplications arose at many 
of these points resulting in the elimina- 
tion of one of the main offices of the 


Advertising 


depositors and lends it to borrowers. It 
then collects in rotation the funds from the 
borrowers and returns them to the lenders.” 


Certainly this is banking described 
in kindergarten language. 

The last advertisement in the series 
contained the following important 
paragraph: 


“If there is anything about our methods 
or requirements that vou don’t understand, 





by G. A. G. 











merged banks. The comparative total 
however suggests that the majority 
of these cities have more than held 
their position with the existing char- 
tered banks adding to their offices. 
The following statistics showing the 
number of branch banks in sixteen 
Canadian cities as at November 1909, 
have been taken from Eckardt’s 
*“A Rational Banking System” which 
quotes Houston’s bank directory as 
the source. The June 1933 figures 
also shown below have been taken 
from the latest Houston directory: 


No. Bank No. Bank 
City Offices June, Offices 
1933 November, 
1909 
Montreal 223 83 
Toronto. 281 115 
Winnipeg. . 69 40 
Ottawa. . 4] 30 
Vancouver 72 35 
Quebec. . 35 22 
Hamilton 4| 22 
Halifax. .... a 10 
London..... 19 16 
St. John, N. B. 15 13 
Victoria...... i 8 
Calgary... . 18 16 
Edmonton. _W7 14 
Fort William 7 10 
Brandon 5 9 
Regina 1 10 
Total 882 453 


A LOAN AND DEPOSIT ANALYSIS 


An interesting analysis of its deposits 
and loans is presented in the July 
‘*‘Monthly Commercial Letter” of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce. The 
426 million dollars of total public 
deposits held by the Commerce on 
May 3ist last were distributed through 
about 1,100,000 accounts according to 
the review. The average balance 
therefore was less than $400 showing 





clearly that Canadian deposit accounts 
are individually small in size. If savy- 
ings accounts alone be taken, the 
average balance was still lower, namely 
$327, while about 850,000 of these 
accounts were $500 or less. There 
were only 112,000 accounts showing 
balances between $500 and $5,000 
and but 5,500 accounts of over $5,000. 
Borrowing accounts numbered about 
150,000, of these 73 per cent were for 
loans and discounts of $500 or less, 
85 per cent for $1,000 or less and 96 
per cent for $5,000 or less. The 
monthly letter in presenting the 
analysis discusses Canadian financing 
and suggests that Canada, as a new 
commercial country with large and 
undeveloped resources, should not 
shun foreign capital for sound purposes 
on reasonable terms. 


GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK 


The recent cheerful announcement 
from Edmonton that savings certifi- 
cates issued by the Province of Alberta 
had increased $1,000,000 in six months 
directs attention to the $60,000,000 
slice of Canadian savings deposits 
held by government operated institu- 
tions. Three governments are in the 
business of receiving deposits from the 
public. The Province of Alberta 
issues demand and term savings cer- 
tificates, the total amount on deposit 
as at June 30th last amounting to 
$9,669,664 of which $2,411,329 was in 
term certificates. The province of 
Ontario has a well organized savings 
institution where over 80,000 deposi- 
tors have $27,000,000 (Oct. 1951 
Report) in eighteen branches operated 
by the province. The Dominion 
government has long been in the busi- 
ness of receiving deposits through 
post office savings banks, such deposits 
amounting to $24,000,000 in 1931. 


that Defines Banking Principals 


(Continued from page 20) 


we shall be glad to have you ask about it. 
There is nothing mysterious about con- 
ducting a banking business, and you will 
find that there is a sound reason behind any 
practice that we have adopted.” 


It is difficult to realize what a 
revolutionary sentiment in banking is 
here expressed. For many years banks 
have given the impression, at least, 
that their methods and practices, their 
selection of investments and_ their 


credit policies, were distinctly their 
own business; and that there was no 
obligation to reveal matters of this sort 
to the public at large. But the public 
is no longer content to remain in 
ignorance. The public wants to know 
—and here is one advertisement which 
says, “come in and ask.” This, | 
believe, epitomizes the new spirit ol 
public relations which is destined to 
endure in banking for some time to 
come. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-9-33 
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HOTEL STATLER. . CLEVELAND $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER.. DETROIT $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER ..ST. LOUIS $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BUFFALO $900 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON $950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA. . 
NEW YORK $950 


$e Rooms begin at 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 


of each room is plainly posted in that room. © 





HOTELS STATLER 
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WE SAY COMPARE 


What you pay for your room is only 
part of your cost of living in a hotel. Com- 
pare room rates, but don’t stop there. 
Compare food prices, the costs of supple- 
mentary services, of “extras.”’ Compare 
what you get...in total...as well as 
what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our 
service policies, our operating policies, 
give travelers a definite, measurable unit 
of value . . . as near a trade-marked pack- 
age as the hotel world affords. Statler 
guests know how to add. Our pricing 
policies, consistently followed over the 
years, add up to the lowest-cost living 


afforded by any good hotel. 











GILBERT PAPERS FOR DURABILITY ®@ IMPRESSIVENESS 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


RAG FIBRES which form the basis for Gilbert Safety Bond 


are carefully and expertly handled in the Gilbert Paper 
Company’s mill in a modern, dustless rag room. The 
cellulose obtained from these cotton rags contributes to the 
paper made from them an assuring unvarying strength, 


color and a preéminently permanent paper of high quality. 


Gilbert Safety Bond contains a generous percentage of 
cotton fibre and the balance of the highest grade bleached 
sulphite. It is scientifically manufactured and converted 
into a non-alterable safety bond entirely by Gilbert Paper 
Company. Its basic manufacturing process is as carefully 
watched as its conversion process. Both must meet the high 


standard of Gilbert Quality adhered to since 1887. 


Specify Gilbert Safety for your bank checks. 

















